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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 



The deaths within a short period of Marquis 
Okuma and Prince Yamqgata removed from public 
life the last two of the Japanese statesmen who, born 
and grown to manhood under the mediseval condi- 
tion^ of Old Japan, had taken an active part in the , 
reform of the country that came in with the Meiji 
Restoration, and had continued to direct its destinies. 
With them passes, for all practical purposes,, the 
direction of policy by the Genro, or Elder Statesmen. 
Men born and bred amidst new conditions must hence- 
forth be responsible for Japan's policies, and some 
other means of decision must be found than that of 
seeking the verdict of the Elder Statesmen. The lives 
of Marquis Okuma and Prince Yamagata cover the 
most momentous period of Japan's history, and they 
played such an active part in it that these biogra- 
phical sketches form a brief history of the country 
during its passage from an Asiatic feudal system ta 
its taking position as the third of the Great PotJders^ 
of the world. 



MARQUIS OKUMA. 



flHE death of Marquis Okuma removes 
• ft'dm the world's stage one cf its 
nvost stFlklng. personalities — one who not 
only witnessed the transformation of Ja- 
pan from feudalism' to constitutionalism, 
but was a principal actor therein. 
Okuma Shigenobu was born at Saga, in 
Hizen. in February 1838, and thus had al- 
most completed his eighty-fourth year at 
his death on the 10th January, 1922. H? 
was the son of a samurai in the councils 
of the Nabeshima family, the lords of 
Saga ill Illzen. From a very early age 
he displayed exceptional abilities, and It 
was not long before his powers were re- 
cognised. When, in 1854, the epoch-mak- 
ing event occurred of the visit of Com- 
modore Perry's "black ships" to Yedobay, 
with the negotiation of a treaty with the 
Shogu'nate, Okuma was sixteen years of 
age. It may easily be understood that 
this event and the subsequent opening 
in 1859 of the ports, including Yokohama 
and Nagasaki, had influence on the 
thoughtful and ^nergetic young samurai, 
who determined that he would seek 
more knowledge of the ways and -me- 
thods of the foreign intruder and learn 
what it was that constituted the strength 
of the West in comparison with the East. 
He went to Nagasaki with that object, 
Nagasaki having for more than two hun- 
dred years been -a window of light 
through which 'Some rays of Western 
khoiwledge penetrated Into Japan. For 
awhile after the new treaties came into 
force, and the long internment of Dutch 
merchants at Deshima ended. It seemed 
that Nagasaki would take an important 
position under the new regime. As a 



matter of fact the port formed a sort of 
Cave of AduUam, to which those discon- 
teutea with the Shogunate flocked by 
reason of its remoteness from Yedo, and 
many secret meetings were held with a 
view to the overthrow of the "Tokugawa 
usurpers." Ito and Inouye, who were tO' 
bulk so. largely in the modern history of 
Japan, visited the plauS from time to- 
time, and. Okuma was one of those who 
endeavoured there to acquire some know- 
ledge of Western affairs. Whether, like 
Ito and, Inouye, he espoused the cause 
of joi, or expulsion of foreigners. Is not 
clear. Certainly ho did not go the length 
oj Ito, who was one of the band who 
burnt dt>wn the British Legation at Yedo 
in ' the closing years of the Shogunate; 
At Nagasaki Okuma came under the in- 
fiuence of Dr. Verbeck, an American mis- 
sionary who 'was teacher in a new Gov- 
ernment school established there. Dr. 
Verbeck taught Okuma the details of the 
American Constitution, and Okuma. ap- 
pears in a photograph of one of Dr. Ver- 
beck's classes. Early in 1868 Dr. Ver- 
beck wrote: "More than a year ago I 
had two very promising pupils, Soye- 
shima and Okuma, who studied through 
with me a large part of the New Testa- 
ment and the whole of out (the U.S.) 
national constitution." This must have 
been In Japanese, which Dr. Verbeck had 
learnt, for though Okuma had a smatter- 
ing of English, he never became familiar 
with any other tongue than his own. 
Language study was as little congenial 
to him as the art of writing, for he would 
never put brush on pa^er if he could help 
it. The New Testament had no influence 
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on liim; he regarded its doctrines as 
mei'ely a Western form of Buddhism; It 
was the Con«titution of the United States 
■which interested the yOung samurai. When 
the Restoration or Revolution of 1868 
took place, many paper constitutions were 
laid before the new Government. One 
of the entries in Sir Ernest Satbw's diary 
of that year records, that he was then 
engaged in translating the latest edition 
of a constitution. "It showed marked 
traces of J^raerican political theories," 
he says, " and I , have' little doubt that 
Okuma anc^ hi? fellow-clansman Soye- 
siilma, pupils of Dr. Verbeck, had had a 
considerable- part in framing it." Verbeck 
himself was of opinion that the Revolu- 
tion of 1S68 was mainly carried out by 
four men, Iwakura, Kldo, Okubo, and 
Okuma. It would perhaps ,b^ nfore cor- 
rect to say that they were the guiding 
spirits of the new administration set up 
by the overthrow of the Shogunate. , 

OKUMA AND THE RESTORATION. 
Okuma's position was rather a difficult 
one. In 186^, whenj.he battle of Fushiml 
occurred, Okuma was- thirty years of age. 
He was acknowledged by his clan as al- 
ready a man of Influence and promise, 
and he w^s trusted by Nabeshima, the 
Lord of Saga. Otf the other hand, the 
older and more conservative councillors 
regarded him as a dangerous innovator 
who was not sound on the principle of, 
jOi. Nor were they united in their sup- 
port of the revolt of the western clans 
against the Shogunate, though the Res- 
toration is now declared to have been 
chiefly the worfc ''of Satsuma, Choshu, 
Hlzen, and Tosa. Evou after the battle 
of Fushimi, and Okuma had joined the 
new Government, it ia stated that the 
councillors of Nabeshima advised their 
lord against taking the field on the side 
of the Imperialists, and it was at Saga, 



|»0kuma'6 birthplace, that the first revolt 
occurred (in 1878), under Eto Shimpei, . 
against the new Central Government. 
There is little doubt that Okuma ran 
considerable risk at this time from the 
more conservative members of his clan, 
but he took up his residence at Vedo, 
and there is no record of any attempt 
on his life in those days, as in the case 
of Ito and Inouye. 

Ito, who atterwards was to prove Oku- 
ma's great political rival, was at the 
beginning of the Meijl era far behind 
Okuma in influence. Soon aft6r the 
organisation of the new Government in 
1868, Okuma was appbinted one of tlie 
Sanyo, or councillors of the ■ second 
class,' while his lord became one of the 
Gojo, a body which was intended to per- 
form the functions of a deliberative and 
administrative organ. Okuma was con- 
sulted in carrying oul the policy of the 
surrender of the fiefs, which meant tile 
abolition of feudalism, his clan being 
one of the four who- sent in the famous 
memorial on the subject, which was 
accepted by the Government and imposed 
on the other clans. At this time he hell 
the ofiice of Public Works, while inouye 
had become Minister of Finance. When, 
in 1873, the great clash occurred Between 
the party which desired Japan to follow 
the course of peaceful development and 
that which desired an aggressive policy 
towards China and Korea, it is interest- 
ing to note, in view of Okuma's later 
development, that he sided with the 
peace party and remained in office, while 
the fire-eaters were driven out and, after 
years of sullen brooding, organised 
the famous Satsuma rebellion in 1877. 
Okuma appears never to have belonged 
to any of the so-called "patriotic schoola" 
such as that of Yoshida -Shoin, which 
did so much to inculcate a policy of 
aggression among the samurai in the 
pre-Meiji era. However, though he had 
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I opposed the proposed war with China 
and Korea,. Okuma supported tljie For- 
j tnosan expedition of 1874, the first over- 
' sea adventure of the Meijl era. 

OKUMA AS FINANCE MINISTER. 
In 1872 the new Government found it- 
self • in serious financial straits, and 
Inouye and Shibusawa (Minister and 
Vlce-Minister respectively of the Finance 
Department) came to the opinion that 
the Government was bankrupt, or about 
to become go, and resigned their posts, 
having prepared a, statement of their 
views, which wag immediately published. 
In these straits Okuma, was appointed 
Finance Minister, and after spending 
some time in studying tie financial pro- 
blem, he issued a statement ridiculing 
the fears of his predecessors and declar- 
ing- that adjustment was merely -a matter 
of timfe. What Is more, he justified his 
conclusion. "He adopted a policy which 
aimed at retiring the inconvertible note 
issue, and by other methods, in which 
he was -not above accepting foreign ad- 
vice,, succeeded in putting th& fin^ces of 
the country on a stable footing. This re- 
markable work, the difficulties of which 
can only be understood by those who 
have studied the complexities of the 
problem, must he regarded as one of the 
greatest achievements of his career. 
. Within ten years] for he held the port- 
I folio of Finance from 1872 to 18S1, at a 
t;n:G when changes in the administration 
were constant, he succeeded In establish- 
ing, the financial credit of Japan, not 
only averting the danger of bankruptcy, 
' but placing the finances of the country 
In a thoroughly sound position. 

A MINISTER'S BID: FOR POPULARITY. 
Meanwhile agitation had been growing 
in tlie country in favour of the establish- 
ment of a system of popular governmemt. 
It was met by the Administration with a 



policy of ruthless suppression, whicn 
had the effect of driving the agitators into 
secret societies. So far Okuma, being an 
ofllcial, had taken no part in the movei- 
ment, though he was believed to favour 
the progressive party. He was now one 
of the foremost members of the Govern- ^ 
ment, had held office longer -than any 
one else, rfnd was believed to aim at the. 
predominant position of Minister presi- 
dent. He had grown rich', as the resuff, 
it was currently believed, of his mea- 
sures for financing the campaign for the 
suppression of the Satsuma Rebellion. 
In the year 1881 the affairs of the Kal- 
takushi were a subject of ' public discus- 
sion. Th4 Kaitakushl was Ihe^ Hokkaido 
Colonisation Commission,, which had re- 
ceived a yearly grant, of one million yen 
from the Staie for the encouragement of 
emigration to^ the Hokkaido and the 
develoi^ent of the territory b3{ various 
public works. It began to bf apparent 
that the Commission involved an iniqui- 
tous waste of public money. -Kuroda," the* 
chief of the Kaitakushl, drew ■ up a 
scheme for the winding up of its affairs 
which was' flagrantly dishonest, as 
Kuroda proposed, after having received 
ten millions of public money, to sell the 
enterprises under his control to private 
purchasers for" a fraction of a mlllioii. 
Nevertheless, the Government accepted , 
and endorsed the scheme. Okuma saw 
his opportunity. Though a Minister and 
jointly responsible with the Government, 
he called a meeting of the citizens of 
Tokyo and divulged the details of the 
proposal. As a result public indignation 
was intensely aroused, and the jyhola . 
scheme was abandoned. Okuma became • 
the idol of the ■ people. Stimulated by 
the public confidence shown, he next 
took th« step of addressing a memorial 
to the Emperor and had ii widely pub- 
lished, praying for the establishment of 
a National Parliament two years hence, 
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In 1883. The Government, laced by this 
disloyal act on the part ot one or Its 
members, retorted by obtaining an Im- 
perial Rescript promising the establish- 
ment ot a Parliament not in 1883, but 
in 1890. Okuma's bo!t had failed. Hs 
had forced the hand of the Government, 
but the placing of the inauguration of a 
Parliament nine years instead of two 
years later, when he migh.t have ex- 
pected to be called upon to organise It, 
ruined his schemes. He resigned office 
I and went Into the cold shades of opposi- 
tion, from which he was not tp emerge 
lor some years. 

ORGANISING A POLITICAX, PARTY. 
Now Okuma ,was out of the GOyern- 
ment, he determined to enter the field ot 
party politics, and established the Kal- 
' Shinto (Liberal Conservatives or Pro- 
gressives) in opposition to the Jiyuto 
(Liberals), led by Itagaki, and the Tei- 
seito (Conservatives), led by Fukuchi. 
These various parties were established or 
■were reorganised under these .names in 
1881 and 1882. Political strife grew keen 
as agitation increased. Riots and disorder 
occurred in various pla*£s. and in 1884 
the Jiyuto disbanded for a time. The 
Kaishinto refused to do so, and Okumi 
resigned. But political -agitation 'still 
went on. In view of the approaching 
establishment of the Diet, the Government 
became nervous of the influence which 
' Itagaki and Okuma might have on mem- 
bers of. the Lower House, and induced 
the Emperor to create them Counts, thus 
preventing them from sitting and exer- 
cising influence in the House of-Repre- 
sentatives. 

• TREATY RETVISION AND OKUMA'S 
PART THEREIN. 
About this time Okuma rejoinei his 
political associates the Kaishinto, though 
not openly, and as they were formidable 



it was thought well to jilacate public 
.opinion by taking Okuma once more into 
the Cabinet. This took place in- Feb- 
ruary 1889, Okuma having beta out of 
oflice for eight years. He was made 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and giveu 
charge of the Treaty Revision negotia- 
tions. Notwithstanding that hie own 
party had been among the " mosf vehe. 
ment opponents of Inouye's proposed 
solution, Okuma adopted a, policy that 
was merely a modification of it. His 
plan was that a number of foreign 
jirristB should be appointed to act as 
Judges in the Supreme Court. By 
a .Note attached to the revised treaty an 
undertaking was to be given that when 
any proceedings, either civil or criminal, 
were heard in the Supreme court, a 
miijority of the judges hearing such pro- 
ceedings would be Judges of European 
or American origin. The Treaty Powers 
were prepared to accept this compro- 
mise, and Okuma anticipated another 
great triumph in foreign affairs similar 
to tbat he had secured by his " financial 
reforms^ in domestic administration. 
Wilh a view of placating the Powers and 
Inducing a favourable atmosphere, he 
encouraged the extension of social re- 
lations between Japanese andforelgn re- 
sidents, this taking the form of balls and 
musical performances. For a time there 
was quite an epidemic in Japan in 
favour of everything foreign. 

One incident of the revision negotiar 
tlons may be referTed to as illustrat- 
ing Okuma's tortuous methods. By far 
the larger proportion of those who would 
be affected by the abolition of extrai- 
territoriality were nationals of Grext 
Britain. When the new proposals were 
placed before Mr. Trench, the British 
Minister, by Count Okuma, Mr. Trench 
rointcd^y asked the Foreign Minister 
whether he had already communicated 
the new proposals to any ol the Treaty 
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Powers concerned. Count Okuma had 
to admit Riat he ha_d shown them to the 
Ee^i-esentatlves of Germany and the 
"United States, and added that the Ame- 
Tican Government had signified by cable 
Its approval of the principles contained 
In them. He made the very lame excuse 
that ill health and domestic bereavement 
had prevented him trom communicating 
them to the British Minister at the 
same time. The real explanation was 
that Okuma had sent a copy of these 
proposals to the Representatives ot 
America and Germaniy six weeks or two 
months before they were communicated 
to the British Minister, — who, as repre- 
senting the greater interests affected, 
had' the right to expect priortty, — in tha 
hope of being able to break the solidarity 
that had previousliy existed between 
the Powers on this subject^ Mr. Trench 
contented himself by expressing his regret 
that the delay had occurred, observing 
that the British Government was always 
prepared to give its friendly attention to 
any proposals on the subject that might 
emanate frem. Japan. 

ATTEMPT ON OKUMA'S LIFE. 
But the end was not long in coming. 
It was found inipossible to keep the 
negotiations secret, and as soon as their 
puil)ort was known the starm of public 
disapproval was renewed . in an inten- 
sified form. Okuma was, as usual in such 
cases, heatedly denounced as a traitor. 
These accusations roused the fanaticism 
of a patriot named Kurushima, who 
detenmlned to relieve the 'country 
of a man who, as he believed, had be- 
trayed it to foreign Powers. . As Count 
Okuma was proceeding to a meeting of 
the Cabinet in October 1889 a bomb was 
thrown at his carriage. The coachman 
&ni an attendant were killed, and Okuma 
bad one iC'g shattered, and it was ulti- 
mately found necessary to amputa:te It. 



Kurushima committed suicide, but popu- 
lar sympathy was so strongly .expressed 
in his favour that his grave was decked 
with lowers and every mark of honour 
and respect paid him. The Goyernnient 
eventually found It necessary to issue an 
ordinance prohibiting costly funen-als or 
Other posthumous honours to deceased 
criminals. Ijt is of interest, as showing 
the attitude in Japan towards politiqal 
assassination, thlit years afterwards 
Okuma sent a cordial message to a group 
of Kurushlma's friends, who met annual- 
ly to celebrate the hero, commending the 
truly patriotic spirit exhibited, by his 
would be assassin! 

It Is still further evidence of the in- 
fluence of assassination on Japanese 
politics that Kurushima gained his object. 
The treaty revision negotiations were sus- 
pended,' and Okuma was compelled to 
resign the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. 
Okum.Ti always believed, and probably 
with truth, that his invitation to join 
the Ministry and accept the Foreign port- 
folio was an intrigue of Itjo and Inouye 
to destroy his influence. These two 
astute politicians believed that an at- 
tempt at that time to solve the thorny 
problem of Treaty Revision would make 
any Minister who took it in hand un- 
popular, as he would be unable to satisfy 
the wishes of the people. To Xto and 
Inouye, also, Okuma believed he owed 
his overthrow eight years earlier, when 
he attempted to forestall the plans for a', 
legislative assembly. He determined on 
revenge, and the opportunity came when 
the new Constitution went into effect 
and the House of Representatives began 
its deliberations. 

STRUGGLE WITH ITO AND INOUYE. 
When in 1889 Okuma was driven 
from pcrwier as the result of the 
popular hoatility aroused against hie 
Treaty Revision piroposals and .the In- 
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trigues of Ito and Inouye, the country 
was on. the eve of entry Into the period 
of legislatiye government under the new 
Constitution. The Ministry as a whole 
resigned shoirtly after Okuma'a defection, 
and an Administration formed by Yama- 
gata faced the first Diet elected In July 
1890. By this time Itagalcl had revived 
the Jiyuto and Okuma had reisumed his 
connection with the Kaishinto. The 
slogahl was for pabinets responsible 
to the Diet, or the establishment of 
party government of the same character 
aa in England. The new Adminis- 
tration ' was fiercely assailed in 
the House of Representatives, where 
there was no -Government party, while 
the Jiyutb and Kaishinto members num- 
bered almost half the elected members 
and could generally rely on a majority 
against the Government. Thereupon Yama- 
gata, a Choshu man, who as a consistent 
militarist hated all political parties like 
poison, resigned the office of Minister 
president and was replaced by Matsu- 
' kata^ who belonged to Satguma. It was 
a see-saw between the two principal clans. 
The Opposition renewed its attacks in'the 
second session, directing them specially 
against the Government's financial policy, 
and In December 1891 the Diet was dis- 
solved.- In the general election that fol- 
lowed in February 1892 the Government 
used all its powers of intimidation. In- 
fluence, and bribery to obtain the return 
of -members favourable to the Adminis- 
tration. As a result there was much 
disorder and .jrlotlng, the casualty lists 
totalling 25 killed and 388 injured. The 
Iresponalbllity for the discreditable me- 
thods adopted rested upon Shinagawa, 
the Home Minister. Mutsu, one of the 
most honest and straightforward states- 
men Japan has had, resigned .from the 
Cabinet in protest, and public indigna- 
tion compelled the riiminatlon of Shina- 



gawa. The Government was again fierce- 
ly atUcked in the Diet, but the Opposi- 
tion was to some extent silenced by th» 
issue of an Imperial Rescript supporting 
the Ministry, the first occasion this dan- 
gerous device was employed. Neverthe- 
lese the Mataukata Cabinet soon after- 
wards found it necessary to resign. In( 
August 1892 Ito (Choshu) assumed the 
post of Minister President and obtained, 
the co-operation of Mutsu as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, while , Inouye becamq^ 
Minister of the Interior. Again there en- 
sued a bitter struggle with the House of 
Representatives,' particularly over a 
scheme for the expansion of the navy. 
Again the Imperial prerogative was in: 
voked. When the Ministerial proposals 
were rejected, the Emperor issued an Im-. 
perial Message stating that the Imperial 
Household would contribute during al 
space of six years ¥300,000 annually, and 
his Majesty instructed all military, naval, 
and civil officials, the latter including the 
members of the Diet, *ho were paid a' 
salary as representatives, to contribute 
omfir^enth of their emolupienft^ during, 
the same period. The Opposition 
were thus forced to contribute to the- 
very expenditure to ' which they., had ob- 
jected, but, in spite of its unconstitu- 
tional character, as this was an Imperial 
instruction there (was not a murmur. 

REVENGE ON ITO AND INOUYE. 

Okuma had watched all these move- 
ments with an observant eye, and had 
himself organised the attacks behind the- 
scenes. He believed the moment for re- 
venge had com'e. By a very clever move, 
which was represented as a virtual re- 
cognition of party government, and in- 
■volved a good deal of bribery, Ito had 
obtained the support of the Jiyuto, thus 
separating it from the Kaishinto. Hoshi 
Toru, one cf the Jiyuto leaders, had beea 
appointed in the previous year President 
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-ol the recalcitrant Lower House, but 
with, the Jiyuto he fwias now a 
supporter of Itha Government. After 
the Jiyuto had gone over to the 
Administration, Okuma, In order to 
maihtaln the strength of the OppOBltlon, 
induced his party .to join with the 
National Unlonlsta (Kyokumin Kyokal) 
lunder Shinagawa, the very man upon 
whom the wrath of Okuma'ai party had 
%een concentrated because of his respon- 
sibility for the interference in the election 
■Of 1892. The united parties then directed 
an attack on Hoshi Toru, who was ac- 
cused, with only too much foundation, of 
being steeped in bribery and corruption, 
and the Government nominee for the pre- 
■sidency of the Lower House waa finally 
■expelled from the House of Representa- 
tives after most, excited and acrimonious 
■debates. One of the Kafiahinto members 
described Hoshi as the Government's 
■cMkusho (beast), about the greatest in- 
sult In Japan. Goto, the Minister of 
Agriculture and- Commerce, and hia Vice- 
Minister Saito were accused of improper 
relations with certain members of the 
Stock Bxchange, and an Address to the 
Throne on the subject of official impro- 
J>riety was carried. Okuma, in fact, was 
thoroughly enjoying himself. As the re- 
sult of this vote, Ito resigned. But 
Okuma was not successful in driving ito 
Jrom power, though his pijsltion waa 
made very Insecure. Again the Em- 
peror's name was used by the oligarchy. 
The Imperial reply to the Address was 
■ that " "the appointuient or removal of 
Ministers -of State is absolutely at the 
yiill of the sovereign, and no Interference 
is allowed in this matter. " Ito thereupon 
withdrew his resignation. 

OKUMA AND STRICT ENFORCEMENT 
OF THE TREATIES. 
The remarkable facility with which 
Okuma utilised any tool that offered 



itself, with complete Indifperence to prin- 
ciple, was shown by the next incident. 
Defeated in the endeavour to drive Ito. 
from power, the Opposition took up the 
question of Treaty Revision, and pro- 
posed an Address to the Throne demanrl- 
ing a strict enforcement of the prov:- 
sions of the existing treaties against tol-- 
etgners resident in Japan, which would 
have, meant among other things rigidly 
confining them to the, ports 'and twenty- 
live miles round. By this means it was 
hoped to compel the foreign Powers to 
agree to the aljandonment of extrater- 
ritoriality on Japan's own terms. In the 
movement for securing the passing of 
this Address by' the House of 
Representatives, Okuma'a- party enlist- 
ed the aid of Oi Kentaro, a notori- 
ous jdemagogue who had been in 
large part responsible for beating the 
patriotic drum - against Okuma's own 
pioposals, and' by the violenceof his, lan- 
guage was probably in some measure the 
cause ofi the muWerous attack upon th^ 
Foreign Minister. Apparently all this 
wa? pefrfectly indifferent to Dkuma, so. 
long as he could use- the various parties 
for his own purposes. But while the 
Address ■wus under discussion, an Im- 
perial Message postponed the sittings for 
teH days, and at the end of that period 
the House was dissolved. The Ministry 
was again saved by, the use of the Im- 
perial prerogative. From the general 
election in March 1894, which was fought 
on the "strict treaty enforcement" policy, 
the Opposition returned with reduced 
numbers; nevertheless, an Address to 
the Throne was passed complaining of 
the general . conduct of , the Ministry. 
This the Emperor refused to receive, and 
again dissolved the Diet. Before the new 
Diet, elected in the July following, could 
meet, the* war with China had been en- 
tered upon, and domestic political ques- 
tions had fallen into the backgrouud. Ito 
was. still in the saddle. 
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ITO AND THE WAR WITH CHINA. 

'It Is dlfflcult to decide whether Ito, 
wbo had all along been in favour of the 
peaceful rather than the warlike derelop- 
ment of Japan, surrendered to the de- 
. signs of the growing militarist party 
because he realised thstt further opposi- 
tion waa impossible, or because he felt 
that it was only by diverting the minds 
of the people to foreign affairs that the 
Germanised Constitution for which he 
was responsible couTd be made to work. 
Whatever may have been his inner mo- 
tive, it is evident that the war weakened 
the opposition previously directed against 
those provisions of the constitution 
,which prevented the Diet from obtaining 
control over the Ministry. The people 
were enthusiastically united In the pro- 
secution of the war. The Diet became 
acquiescent to every proposal of the 
Cabinet. ' Ito was a popular hero. Okuma 
was for the time extinguished. But the 
'"short cut" proved disastrous to Ito's 
generail pollcy^ of peaceful development. 
The peace made with China was not ac- 
ceptable to the passions of the people 
aroused by the war. The intervention 
of the fhree Powers, Russia, France, and 
Germany, in pl'eveHtlng the annexation 
of Llaotung and the break-up, of the 
OUinesei Empire, roused not only the 
bitterest resentment against those Powers 
but against the Ministry which had ac- 
quiesced in the "advice." Ito became as 
unpopular as he had previously been popu- 
lar. Nevertheless, the war had strength- 
ened the position of the oligarchy. 
The regulation adopted, by which the 
Ministers of War and of the Navy must 
be members of a certain rank In the 
Army or the Navy, made it possible to 
admit leaders of political parties into 
the Cabinet, as they were no^ helpless 
in the face of a threatened resignatloti 
by one or other of these Ministers and 
the knowledge that no other member of 



the services could be induced to take the 
places of the militarists who resigned- 
Consequently from time to time one or 
other leader ot a political party waa In- 
vited to occupy a post in the Cabinet. 
Itagaki became Home Minister in 1896« 
and brought the Jiyuto with him In 
support of the Ito Administration; Oku- 
ma in the same year was appointed 
Foreign Minister, and the Matsukata 
Ministry, which he Joined, thereupon had 
the support of the Shimpoto, a new party 
formed with the Kaishinto as a nu- 
cleus. Meanwhile the questfon of Tireaty 
Revision^ had been settled by the 
Powers surrendering extrarterrltorlality 
absolutely, the announcement being 
made shortly after the war had begun 
and bringing further fciidosto the ito 
Cabinet. But the reaction after the war 
destroyed the Ito Administration, and it 
resigned in 1896. 

MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
As has been said, Okuma joined thel 
Matsukata Cabinet as Minister of For- 
eign Affairs in 1896. It was, however^ 
in its essentials a Sat-Cho Cabinet, and 
Okuma soon found himself Isolated. The 
principal incident that occurred during 
his administration of the Foreign Office 
was the annexation of Hawaii by the« 
United States, an act that was bitterly] 
resented by Okuma,'' who, there is good 
reason to believe, had hoped, with the 
►large number of Japanese Immigrants 
in the islands, to be able to declare the 
Hawaiian group a Japanese protectorate. 
His dispatches on the subject were of an. 
almost menacing tone, but they -had no 
effect. Meanwhile Okuma's party, the 
Shimpoto, had approached the Prime 
Minister with a scheme of reforms. Matsa- 
kata rejected them, and Okuma again re- 
signed (in November 1897), having held 
office for little more than a year. In the 
s€6aion which began a few days' later a 
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▼ote of want of confidence in the Ministry 
wag passed, and the Diet was onoe more 
dissolved. The Cabinet resigned on the 
eame day. 

AT LAST MINISTER PRESIDENT. 

There ensued a position of much com- 
plexity. Both the principal Opposition 
parties, while avowedly opposing olan 
government l^a-d in turn supported clan 
Ministries in which one or other of their 
leaders had been incorporated. They 
Jiad lost all sense of consistency or prin- 
ciple. On the other hand, Ito had begun 
to realise that his surrender to the mili- 
tarists in their designs against China 
had destroyed his own influence and 
made it very doub'ful whether Japan 
would continue in future along those 
lines of peaceful development which, 
.with all his leanings towards autocracy, 
had been the ruling element of his 
policy. . With the fall of the Matsukata 
Administration he again consented to 
form a Cabinet, but he found his position 
impossible. The militarists were intri- 
guing against him on one side and he 
met with pronounced liostility in the 
Diet on the other. He began to perceive 
that if there was tq be a counterbalance 
to th§ militarists it could only be found 
In political parties organised on a basis 
of principle. Meanwhile Okuma and 
Tlagaki had been discussing the fusion 
of their two parties into a. strong or- 
ganisation named the Kenseito that 
would make Cabinets independent of the 
people impossible. After some discussion 
the fusion took place, and' the Govern- 
ment was ' faced with a united 
Opposition. Okuma, addressing the 
new party, described the Sat-Cho 
oligarchy as a ''virtual Tokugawa re- 
gency, which, acting in the name of the 
Emperor, really prosecuted its own da- 
Signs and increased its own powers." 
Ito saw what he thought to be an oppor- 



tunity of checkmating the militarists. 
He called a meeting of the Elder States- 
men and urged a policy of union with 
-political parties as the only way out of 
the difficulties in which the Administra- 
tion found itself. Yamagatar' vehemently 
opposed the suggestion, declaring that 
all political parties were more or less 
seditious. Nevertheless, Ito persisted, 
and, after only a few months' occupancy 
of his post, handed back the seals of 
office to the Emperor, recommending 
that Okuma and Itagaki, the leadsrs of 
the coalition, be given power to form a 
Cabinet. The Emperor, who placed 
greater reliance on Ito than on any other' 
statesman, at once acceded to the sug- 
gestion. Okuma and Itagaki werp non- 
plussed at Such an instant reply to the 
demand made by the organisation of the 
new party, which had, only been In ex- 
isteuce five days, and at first inclined to 
refu.-ie acceptance of office on the plea that 
their plans were not matured. Ultimate- 
ly, however, realising that this would be 
a confession of weakness, they accepted 
the imperial command, and a Cabinet- 
was formed with Oljuma in the position 
of Premier. He thus- attained the goal 
of his amb'tlon. With if was joined 
the portfolio of Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, for he had determined to carry 
into operation a '-'strong foreign policy;'* 
Itagaki accepted the less showy portfolioi 
of the Home Office. But though the Ken- 
seitO' in the ensuing elections won 259 out 
of the 300 seats In the Lower House, the 
coalition did not last long. As showing 
how curiously Indifferent Okum^ was to 
all questions of consistency or principle, 
he accepted. Hosln Torn as one of his col- 
leagues in the control of the united party, 
the man whom he had assisted to drive 
out of'the Lower House and whom he had 
strongly assailed for bribery and cor- 
ruption, yerjr shortly there were bitter 
quarrels about the distribution of loaves 
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and fishes. Then Ozaki Yuklo, a sSnceie 
democrat, was compelled to rpslsn fbT 
supposititiously likening Japan to a re- 
public, which brought on his head accu- 
eations of treasonable designs. The first 
purely party Cablret (in which, how- 
ever, the Ministers of "ijVar and lie 
Navy were non-party men) was formed 
on June '30th, 1898, and it fell on Octo- 
her 31st of ttie same year, Okuma had 
held the coveted post of Minister Presl- 
deht for just four naonths. With the fall 
of the M,inistry the coalition broke up. 
Hosh^ Toru went, over with the formei 
Jiyuto elements of the party to the 
Yamagata faction, and there ensued a. 
wholesale bribery of politiciarns with a 
view to the malntena,nce of the Yama- 
gata Ministry which had succeeded to 
oiiice. Again Okuma's hopes of political 
ascendency had been overthrown, and ha 
retired in*:o opposition, not again holding 
office until sixteen years later, when In 
1914 he formed his second Administra- 
tion. Of that Administration, which 
constituted the closing chapter of hia 
political career and was of the. greatest 
moment to the future ot the country, it 
Iremains now to djscuss the fortunes. 

OKUMA'S SECOND AND LAST 
ADMINISTRATION. 
After the fall' of the Okuma-Itagaki 
Cabinet, Okuma remained in the 
wilderness of Opposition for sixteen 
years. During that time, however, he 
was by no means inactive. Through 
magazines, newspapers, interviews, and 
public speeches he ccnt'nued to express 
his views on affairs with a freedom ani 
xsn increasing recklessness that was un- 
precedented among men -who had held 
high office in Japan. He was the enfant 
tetrihie of Governments, and haying 
come to the opinion, apparently, that it 
was unlikely he would again occupy an 
jidministrative position, he was quite 



unfettered in his criticism of the Adminis- 
tration Or of the policies of foreign 
Powers as they affected Japan. He had 
the grim satisfaction of watching the 
unavailing efforts of Ilto, as a late con- 
vert to party government, to utilise poli- 
tical organisations in the adminlstratiod 
Eomewhat on the lines of the English, 
parliamentary system. At the sugges- 
tion of rto, the Seiyukai was formed out 
of the wreck of its predecessors, the 
Jiyuto and Kenseito, but, Okuma 
held aloof, and reorganised his own party 
as the Kensei-honto or Kensei-kai. F\>r 
the first time he allowed himself to be no- 
minated as President of the party, hav- 
ing hitherto directed his followers with- 
out actually holding office, and he de- 
clared that. In order, to' purge politics of 
itj unworthy elements, they must oppose 
the Seiyukai and the Government, be-, 
cause both harboured "rogues and 
thieves." The reference was especially 
to'Hoshi Toru, with whom Okuipa him- 
self had been associatted only a few 
months earl:er. Ito's efforts for the ro- 
coustructlon of polities aiid the establish- 
ment of a workable parliamentary sys- 
tem failed because of the provision of 
the Constitution h© had himself drafted, 
that made Ministries responsible to tne 
Emperor and not to the Diet.. Yet Oku- 
ma never proposed such a revision of 
tjro Constitution as would make parlist- ' 
mentary government real, because he 
was naturally a bureaucrat by training 
and temperament' and only a democrat by 
political expediency. Nor, though pro- 
fessedly an advocate of peace in the ab- 
stract, did he lend Ito any assistance m 
his efforts to overthrow the military 
oligarchy which had come into power 
after the Japan-China War. Possibly ha 
thought Ito was animated merely by per-, 
Eonal cousiderationa as having b;en 
ousted from his predominant position by 
the militarists. Yet there can be no 
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doubt of the sincerity of Lto's efforts to 
avert the war with Russia by brlngln? 
about an understanding between Japan 
and tne Northern Power. But from 
Okuma he received no help; . indeed, 
Qkuma, (Respite his oceasional professions 
of peaceful sentiment, was inclined to 
fan the flames of Jingo feeling. To him 
it was probably poetic justice that ir,o, 
the popular , hero of the Japan-China 
War, should be execrated by patriotn; 
sentiment for what were believed to be 
bis efforts to arrive at satisfactory terms 
of peace with Russia during the war of 
1904-5, and to be credited as an Eldsr 
Statesman with what was held to be th': 
unsatisfactory Portsmouth Treaty o£ 
Peace, when, amid the riots and distur- 
banoEB that broke out in the larger 
towns, th'e enraged^citizens of Kobe ovei- 
threw Ito"g statue in the grounds of thb 
Nnko Temple aid, placing a halter 
round its neck, dragged it to ths Fufeu- 
wara. in ignominy. No help was ren- 
ClEred Ito in his efforts to avert the an- 
nexation of Korea, though Okuma was 
perfectly aware that the absorption of 
the peninsula would be a triumph for t?ie 
military party and Korea would ba coii- 
s.tuted a military preserve. Ito mat 
his death at Harbin at ^ the hands of a 
Korean fanatic, who misuliderstood his 
policy! and Okuma's great rival and per- 
iaps enemy was at last removed. 

POLITICAL INCIDENTS DURING THE 
INTERREGNUM. 
fiy this time Okuma'a party, the Kensei- 
kai, had grown in power and dimensions. 
It was ably led by lieutenants such as 
Ozaki Yukio, who, unlike their chief, 
strongly opposed tbe military oligarchy 
represented by Yamagata among the Eld«- 
Statesmen and Katsura, the Prime 
Minister, during the war with Russia. 
In the early part of 1913, Saionji, who 
had the support of the Selyukai, rjeaigned 



olHce, and Katsura . attempted to form a 
Ministry, wholesale corruption being em- 
ployed among the members of the Diet. 
The Selyukai and the Kenseikai joined 
forces against him, and Ozaki, who had 
now rejoined his former comrades, made 
a bitter attack, on Katsura in the House 
of Representatives, denouncing, in lan- 
guage never before used in the Diet, the 
method of intimidating the legislature 
by means of Imperial R' scripts. Popular 
feeling was aroused to an extraordinary 
pitch of intensity,, serious riots ' occurred 
in all the large towns, and Katsura was 
driven from power after holding offlcti 
for less than two months. But the mili- 
tary oligarchy triumphed ia the end. 
The Choshu representatives being over- 
thrctwii, tbey brought forwia,rd Admiral 
Yamamoto, the leader of the Satsuma 
faction; and he became Prsmler with the 
support of the Seiyukai in the House of 
RepresentaMves. Early in the following 
year (1914), however, he was overthrown 
by the revelations in what was called the 
Naval Scandal, when it was disclosed that 
naval officials of high rank in thfe se;-v:ce 
had been systsmatically' accepting bUbes 
fi'om •'armament-makers. The House, of 
Representatives, ro many of whose^ mem- 
bers were theinselves 'participants in 
corruption, expressed the greatest in- 
drgnation, and the Yamamoto Ministry 
was driven from office. 

RECALL TO PUBLIC LIFE AS 
PREMIER. 
There arose a great difficulty about a 
successor to Yamamoto. Katsura was 
now dead. Both Choshu and' Satsuma 
were under a cloud. The Elder States- 
men had therefore to look elsewhere for 
a Premier. Okuma was at the time bulk- 
ing largely in the popular imagination. 
Though now 76 years of age, his mental 
and physical energies were unabated. 
Through magazines, newspapers, por- 
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sonal . interviews, and public addresses 
he continued to pour forth a stream 
cf comment on public affairs, incisive, 
sardonic, and caustic. He was still in 
virtual control of a powerful political 
parly, though at the time it wag in a 
mlnoj-lty ,In the House 'Of Representa- 
tives, it was determined that this la3t 
survivor of the men prominently as- 
sociated with tha establishment of th; 
Restoration regime should, be again in- 
vited to take oiBee. Okuma accepted 
*ith avidity, taking 'the post pf Minister 
President and appointing Kato, the 
former Ambassador to London, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and his old lieute- 
nant Ozaki Yukio Minister of Justi'-.e. 
But he was not allowed to enter office 
before, cohditions were exacted. One of 
the measures brought in by the Yama- 
moto Ministry was for the extension of 
the army by two new divisions. Ozaki 
and other members of the Kenseikai had 
fiercely attacked " the measure in the 
House, describing it as a scheme for ex- 
tending the power and emoluments of 
the military oligarchy. Before Okuma 
. took Office- an undertaking was exacted 
from him that he would bring in the Bill 
which his party had opposed and employ 
the powers of -his Ministry to get it 
passed. With that disr^ard for 'prin- 
ciple and consistency which he had 
shown throughout his life, he made no 
difficulty in giving the. undertaking re- 
quired. One of the first measares thai 
were brought in by the Okuma Ministry 
was the extension of the army by two 
new divisions, and Ozaki was put up to 
support the measure he had so vehe- 
mently opposed. His excuse was that 
the enlargement of the army with a 
popular Government In power was a 
very different thing from its expansion 
under a Governdient that was in its 
essence military. Though there wag 
considerable bribery of members, the 



measure was rejected, the Kenseikai 
being in a minority. The Diet was 
thereupon dissolved and an appeal maae 
to the country, in which for the first 
time Ministers took an active parfTji the 
election, speaking in various places In 
f-upport of Government candidates — aa 
innovation no doubt suggested by 
Ozaki, who has always admired Britisa 
parliamentary methods. The Keneeifea' 
were returned in a substantial majority 
at the election in May . 1915 and the 
Okuma Ministry seemed assured of a 
long lease of life. 

THE WAR AND KIAOCHAU. 
Meanwhile monientous events hati 
been happening in Europe. The great 
European war had broken out, and there 
was much speculation as to what would 
be the policy of Japan. Within a few 
days, however, an ultimatum was Issued 
to Germany demanding the surrender of 
Kiaochau. In taking this step, it is as 
yet impossible to decide how far Okum* 
was the tool of the military oligarchy to 
which he owed his recall to public life 
and how far he was Influenced by a i 
belief that- the opportunity had come to 
establsh a hegemony over China. Even 
the Notes which passed between the 
British Government and Japan have 
been excluded from the White ' Book. 
It has been declared that Japan look 
part in the war by virtue of the provi-" 
sions of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 
But that cannot be correct. The De- 
claration of War Issued by Japan^on 
August 23rd, 1914, says: "We deeply 
deplore the war now being waged in. 
Europe, and strove to' maintain peace 
by aHhering to a strict neutral. ty." The 
course taken was to demand of Germany 
the delivery of "the entire leased terri- 
tory' of Kiaochau, with a view to the 
eventual restoration of the same to 
China." Okuma was President of th«» 
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peace society of Japan, and as such ad- 
dressed the people of the United States 
through the Independent (New York) 
ae follows: — 

"As Premier o| Japan, I have stated, 
and I now again state to the people of 
America and ot the world, that Japan 
has no ulterior motive, no desire to 
secure more teriitory, no thought 
of depriving China or other peoples 
of anything wlych they now possess. 
My Government and my people have 
given their word and their pledge, 
wliich will be as honourably kept as 
Japan always keeps promises." 

Cerpiany rejected the ultimatum. 
Thereupon Japan toolc action to capture 
Klaochau, incidentally violating Chinese 
territory in doing so, and Tsingtau was 
surrendered to an overwhelming , force, 
in which there was a small contingent 
•of British troops, on November 16th, 
X914. On the day following Count 
Okuma declared that Japan's share in 
the war was finished, whilst Viscount 
Kato, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
. replying to an interpellation on a pro- 
posal to dispatch a Japanese army to 
Europe, said "it is a plain impossibility, 
to say nothing of the complete absence 
of a proper casits Belli." 

THE TWENTY-ONE DEMANDS. 
On January 18th, .1915, Okuma'© Gov- 
ernment presented the famous Twenty- 
One Demands to China. Though Japan 
was under obligation to take no action 
In China for the protection of Japanese 
Interests without prior consultation , with 
Great Britain, the British Government 
was left to learn of this action from 
Press messages. Every endeavour was 
made to keep -the presentation 'Of these 
demands secret, the Chinese Government 
being intimidated with vague thr.eats as 
to what might happen if they were dls- 



'Cloised and the Japanese Press being 
placed under a ban. Nevertheless they 
leaked out and the terms were widely - 
circulated throughout the - world. Be- 
sides proposals for the trausirr of all 
the rights and interests of Gern'any iii 
Kiaociiau to Japan, they contained other 
provisions that if agreed to would have 
made China a vassal of the Japanesa 
Empire. At first incredulity was ex- 
pressed regarding their authenticity. 
The Japanese embassies and legations 
in Europe and America denied the ac- 
curacy of the news published. The 
Kokusai, the semi-official news agency 
at Tokyo which acts for Reuter, sent out 
a statement through Reuter declaring that 
"the information originating, at Peking 
and elsewhere purporting to outline the 
basis of negotiations between Jajan and 
Cliina is absolutely without foundation.?' 
However, the British Foreign Office was 
at last aroused, and some very pertinent 
inquiries ■sj:ere addressed to Tokyo which 
compelled a revelation of the nature of 
the demands. Protests were then made, 
and Okuma's Government dropped the 
most objectionable of the clauses, but 
.secured the ^acceptance of the remainder 
by the issue of an ultimatum, delivered 
at Peking on May 7th, 1915. 

END OF OKUMA'S SECOND 
ADMINISTRATION. 
The president of the Peace Society, of 
Japan thus achieved the greatest 
triumph of his life. Where Ito had 
chastised China with whips; Okuma 
chastised her with scorpions. im- 
mediately thereafter the general election 
in Japan took place, and Okuma's party 
■was returned to power with a, large 
majority. How far Okuma's "strong 
foreign policy" affected the result It is 
hard to say. in any case the Govern- 
ment In power in Japan always has an 
advantage over its opponents In an ap- 
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peal to the people. But Okuma had not 
been very long conflrmed in office bv 
the general election than evidencea of 
disintegration began to show them- 
selves. Viscount Oura, one ' of the old 
bureaucrats who had been taken Into 
the Cabinet, was charged by political 
opponents with endeavouring to secure 
by bribery the passage of the Bill 
brought into the previous Diet for the 
increase o£ the army by two divisions. 
Certain members of the House of Re- 
presentatives were arrested, and the 
charge was proved up to the hilt. Vis- 
count Oura resigned office and surren- 
dered His privileges of nobility, but was 
not prosecuted. In the reorganisation 
of the Cabinet that thereupon topk 
place; Viscount Kato, the Foreign Minister 
who had been nominally responsible for 
the Twenty-One Demands, was elimin- 
ated, and there were suggestions that 
this course was taksn owing to ths 
ftrong disapi^roval by the British Gov- 
ernment of his nominal responsibility 
for the policy of secrecy when presenting 
the demands. Oki^ina had been advanced 
from Count to Marquis. But- his Minis- 
try was severely. shaken, and though it 
lasted a few months longer, and retain- 
ed the support ' of the Diet, Okuma 
finally resigned with his fellow-Minis- 
ters in October 1916, having held office 
ioT- a little more jthan two years. Thus 
came io an end Okuma's official life. 
He might claim as the crowning result 
ot his Administration that he had put 
Japan in a far stronger position with 
legard to China than any of his pre- 
decessors, but it was at the expense of 
provoking the undying enmity of the 
Chinese people and of arousing tho 
suspicions of all the Treaty Powers, — a re- 
sult from which Japan is suffering to-day 
and will suffer for niany a long day to 
come. 



THE RUSSIAN TREATIES— OPEN 
AND SECRET. 

One other remarkable incident of 
Okuma's last Administration remains io 
be noticed. That is, the negotiation of 
the Russo-Japanese Treaty (open and 
seeret), which was signed on July 3rd, 
19I6. The fnll histo.y of this agrea- 
ment has never been revealed, and per- 
haps never will be. It requires no very 
striking flight of imagination, however,, 
to realise that it was a sequel to the 
policy disclosed by the Twenty-One De- 
mands. Profound irritation was aroused 
by the action of- Britain and America in 
coming to the assistance of China and 
compelling the withdrawal of Group V.» 
the most objectionable of the . serlea 
forced on China;. Suddenly the Ja- 
panese Press declared with extraor- 
dinary unanimity that the Anglo-japan- 
ese Alliance had outlived its usefulness, 
arid was now a mere obstacle to Japan's 
progress towards her destiny. Russia;^ 
which at the time was buying war ma^ 
terial heavily from Japan, b&oame the 
object of the most friendly references. 
Rumourp began to be current of an. 
agreement between Japan and Russia 
which would se}. at rest for all time 
questions 51 disagreement that might 
arise. In June it was announced tli3-t 
japan and Russia had entered into a 
treaty, the terms of which had been 
communicated to the British Govern- 
ment. In this treaty the two" Powers 
agreed that n'either would be^ a party ior ■ 
any political arrangement or combina- 
tion directed against the other, and 
should their respective interests in the- 
Far Eas-t be threatened, the two Powers 
would take counsel of each other wit'h- 
regard to the safeguarding and defence 
of those interests. It looked very lik» 
a substitute for the Anglo- Japanese- 
Alliance. But there was more behind it. 
A year later the Bolsheviks gained com 
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trol in Russia and' published some iu- 
tei-esting documents found in the ar- 
chives of the Foreign Of^ce. One of 
these was a treaty between Russia and 
Japan signed on the same day as the 
public convention, with the condition 
that It be "kept in complete secrecy from 
■everybody except the two high contract- 
ing parties." It was virtually a mili- 
tary alliance between Tsarist Russia and 
Imiierlal Japan, with arrangements foi 
rendering armed assistance to safeguard 

'^ China "agsinst the political domination 
'of.any third Power entertaining hostile 

' designs towards Russia or Japan." In 
a word, it was Okuma's answer — or the 
answer of Okuma as representing the 
militarists who had put him in power- 
to the checkmating of his policy in 
China. Whoever was responsible, it is 
to Okuma the credit or discredit of this 
remarkable transaction must be given, 
and it Is fully in accord with the me- 
thods of Intrigue he followed in domes- 
tic politics throughout his life. 

OKUMA'S CHARACTER AND 
- ■ ACHIEVEMENTS. 
In summing up the career of this re- 
BiarJtable man, perhaps the outstanding 

^quality which is evident is his' extra- 
ordinary courage. Whatever may be the 
verdict of posterity on Okuma as a 
■statesman, there is no gainsaying that 
throughout his long life he displayed a 
resojircefulness and energy that no re- 
verses seemed to weaken or abate, in 
urging the adoption of Western methods 
by his clan in early, days he had against 
him all the coneervatism of thj old coun- 
cillors, but he steadily pursued tho 
course he had laid down, in taking a 
Btand against the bureaucracy after 
being himself a bureaucrat for a dozen 

' years, he took a line that only a man of 
supreme self-confidence would be likely 
to adopt. Similarly In setting himself 



against Ito and Inouye, he was challeng- 
ing the two strongest men of the day, 
wielding ijilmost , autocratic ; power. The 
Twenty-One Demands on China were a 
challenge to Britain and the other 
Powers -that few Japanese statesmen' 
would have ventured' uvoti. But with 
all his courage, Okuma lacked piinciple; 
his ambitions led him to ignore the* 
quality of the tools, he used so long ua 
they served His purpose. He was pre- 
pared to sacrifice the best Interests of his 
country to achieve a cheap popularity. 
Constantly he inveighed against political' 
corruption, yet he was reported to have 
grown rich by army contracts in the 
Satsuma Rebellion and to have made use 
of other opportunities for ' personal en- 
richment. In this he was probably no 
worse than his fpllows. Yet his own 
reputation never prevented him from 
imputing , corruption to ■ others. On one 
occasion Okuma openly charged Inouye 
with venality in promoting the interests 
of the Mitsui family, and suggested that 
ijiembers of the^ Administration derived 
large profits from their connection with 
commercial houses. Nevertheless, it was 
notorious that during his terms of office^ 
Okuma had served the interests 'of the 
Mitsu Bishl Company, owned by the Iwa- 
sakl family. It -was the custom of the 
country. Like many men of his type, 
he was extraordinarily vain. He liked 
to be regarded as a walking encycloc 
psedia jOf knowledge, and there wiis no 
subject upon which he was not ready to 
offer an opinion. He was known to keep - 
a Bcl,entlBt or a specialist in some form 
of knowledge waiting while he read up 
all he could lay his hands upon regarding, 
the subject witji which his visitor's 
name was connected, .and then proceed- 
ing to discourse upon it. In the search 
for popularity he was all things to. all 
men. He was President of more than 
thirty societies. Above all, he was 
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especially gratifled on being elected 
President of the Japan Peace Society. 
It seemed to suit his sardonic humour. 
He would give an eloquent pacific ad- 
dress one day arid on another urge with 
equal fluency the necessity of the ex- 
pansion of Japan's armaments and the 
extension of her territorial boundaries. 
In an article published some thirty years 
ago he pronounced Western, nations to 
be decadent because of their love of 
peace, and anticipated the time when the 
dBscendants of the present ^ Japanese 
would fight for supremacy with the, 
White races on the plains of Central 
Biirope, 

Among other soctetfes with Which 
he was connected, hewasmade President 
of the Japan Indian, Society. Probably 
he owed this honour to the famous 
speech made in Kobe some fifteen -or 
sixteeh years ago, when he announced 
, that the three hundred millions of the 
people of India were looking to Japan 
for- deliverance. When the speech reach- 
ed England and aroused some attelition; 
he denied having used any such expres- 
sions, and this despite the- fact that the 
remark was taken down in identical 
terms by three different reporters, and 
so appeared In three newspapers — ^two 
foreign and one Japanese, the latter 
edited by a graduate of his own univer- 
sity. He meant no harm. So far as the 
Indian people were concerned, Korea had 
not then afforded an object lesson; Po.'s- 
tiibly he believed ihat the Indians would 
prefer the rule of Japan to that of Bri- 
tain. More likely it was simply his ex- 
pansiveness before an appreciative au- 
dience. When out of oflice, indeed, no 
one moire fully lived up to the precept 
of being all things to all men. And even 
in ofllice he could never resiat the o;- 
portunity of securing applause lor acade- 
mic righteousness. Thus at the begin- 
ning of the war he as P/emier assured 



the Germans resident in Japan that they 
could remain in this country with per- 
fect assurance that both their lives and 
their property would be respected, and 
ihey could proceed with their business- '• 
certain of protection. His assurances .. 
were acclaimed by Liberals throughout?.;^ 
the world as proofs of the lofty motirea' , 
of Japan which some of the Allies might .. 
well imitate. But when, as the war' con* 
tinned, and passions rose, Japan in her 
tiirn passed an Enemy Trading Act,, 
Okuriia never intervened to point out. 
^ha:t it was a bresch of the undertaking' - 
he had given. And, again, when at the 
end of the war Japan took ad-vantage ol 
a permissive clause in the Versaillea 
Treaty and sequestrated German pro- 
perty to recoup her for losses suffered, 
notwithstanding that the war had mad» 
her wealthy, Okuma said not a -wordi 
Though appealed to on the basis of the 
assurances he had given,, he took no in- 
terest in the question He had obtained 
applause for his generous and unsolicit- 
ed undertaking, at a moment when It 
seemed unlikely that non-combatants 
would be made to suffer, and there for :_ 
him the matter ended. 

His best, contribution to his coun- 
try's welfare was the establishment „ 
of the Waseda University independent I 
of the paralysing influence of Goveiln- 
ment ordinances and regulations. The- 
Institution has grown In strength and 
influence, and , is a refreshing example" " 
of the value of individual' initisftive. He 
had a keen eye for ability, and mucn of 
the power he exercised was due to the 
capacity of the lieutenants he chose. 
Okuma is a type of the man who comes' 
to the tronp at a time of crisis, an* 
utilis-es to the full the opportunities at 
his disposal. Barn the son of- a humble- 
clansman of the Nabeshlma fief, he came 
to occupy the most prominent posltioa 
In the State. He wasi of the' stuff of 
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which dictators are made, and yet at the 
same time he had democratic leaniriga of 
a perjonal character in that he was open 
to every man who wished to take counsel 
with him. Had he been possessed of con- 
sietent principle in addition to hia emi- 
nent qualities of enorgy and courage, he 
might have accomplished great things. 



As it was, he has achieved but little that 
can be latid to his credit or that will 
enhance the reputation of his country. 
But he was a great incentive to 
othetrs. and for himself there can be na 
doubt that with his abounding vitality 
he enjoyed his life td the full. 



PRINCE YAMAGATA. 

The Soldier Politician. 



Our Japanese contributor, who sup- 
plied the sketch of the late Prince 
Yamagata, which follows, speaks of his 
power as military dictator being on the 
wane in recent y^ars. When we find two 
out of three political pairties uniting in 
a motion for the substantial reduction 
of the army, it does seem that the ideal 
of the "nation in arms/" which consti- 
tuted the guiding motive ol Yamagata's 
career has become somewhat dimmed. 
"Ciifortunately, parties in opposition in 
Japan have a very different programme 
from that of the same parljieai In poweSr. 
it is unhajpplly as true to-day as 
.-^hen Okuma and Ozaki abandoned in 
1914 their opposition to the increase of 
the army before accepting office that no 
popular Administration can be formed 
-without giving hostages to the military 
faction. So long as it is necessary for 
the Ministers of War and the Navy to 
be military or naval officers of a certain 
rank, the militarist party holds evei^f 
Administration in the hollow of its 
hand. If 'the country elected a House 
of Representatives pledged to the reduc- 
tion of the army, it would be quite 
powerless unless 'It could at the same 
time convert the chiefs of the militarist 
faction, tor otheiwise an Administration 
based on the popular vote could not come 
into existence, no military or naval officer 
of the necessary rank being available to 
fill ,what are still regarded as the most 
Important posts in the Ministry. It re- 
■ quired the' combined pressure of Ame- 
rica and Britain to induce the Japanese 
navallsta to accept the plan for a naval 



holiday and the restriction of the naval 
ratio between the three Powers to 5:5:3. " 
No agitation in Japan short of threatened 
revolution could have accomplished this. 
it~ is therefore of Interest to review tne 
career of a man who more than any 
ether was responsible for this remark. 
able condition of things. 

Yamagata Aeinori was one of the fol- 
lowers of that perfervid nationalist and 
ipatrlot YosHiDA Shoin, who pireached 
ihe doctrine of national supremacy lu 
the closipg years of the Tokugawa era 
and was beheaded for implication in a , 
conspiracy that had as its impelling mo- 
tive hatred of foreigners and resentment 
against tne Shogunate tor permitting the 
Tiairy barbarian ^6 pollute the sacred 
soil of Japan. How far Yamagata heW 
the^e views without ireaervation it Is 
difficult to say. Though of Yoshida's 
sicliool, .'he had Uttle personal contact 
with the master, and he seems to hava 
easily accepted the^ change of policy to- 
wards foreign intercourse adopted by 
.the leaders of the antl-Sh.Oigunate clans 
once their object of overthrowing the 
Tokugawa was accomplished. But he 
fought against the combined foreign 
fleets at the bombardment of Shimono. 
seki, and probably there- obtained respeict 
tor foreign arms and discipline. He set 
to work to study foreign military or- 
ganisation and methoda, and was evi- 
dently greatly attracted by the idea of 
Conscription which he saw in operation 
when he made his first visit to Eufopn 
lu 1-869-70, being sent theiPe, probably 
at his own suggestion, to study military 
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affairs. He is said to have been preseni 
at several of the battles in the war be- 
tween France and Germany. , At any 
rate he came iba^k to Japan determinea 
that the ajrmy should he reformed and 
placed On a KuTopean looting. As the' 
practicatl head of the War Department 
he won over his colleagues to hia s^cheme. 
His path waa rendered easier than he 
anticipated, prbhably, by the ready 
acquiescence of Saigo, of Satsuma in 
Yamagata's suggestion that the variousi 
daimyo forces should be presented to the 
Emperor and become a centralised army. 
The effect of this was to destroy til's 
military predonllnance of' Satsuma, 
which Yamarvta may have had in view 
as a secondary object, and to provide 
opportunity for the next step. This was 
tc introduce the method of raising a na- 
tional army by conscription. Pophars 
this was the niost remarkable achieve- 
ment of Yamagata's career. The 
profession of arms had hitherto been 
re-seirved for- the samurai, and to bring 
in the heimin or common people was a 
tremendous innpvatipn. Yam.vcata pro- 
bably had X no objection 'to a military 
caste as' such: he recognised, however, 
that the sum-total of sainu)ai families 
was too small to produce the great army 
■which he had in mind. The introduc- 
tion of the scheme of conscription was 
therefore in its way a democratic mea- 
sure, and Outside the ranks of the 
sarnvrai was popula/r, the common people 
feeing flattered that they should bo found 
worthy to bter arms. In the original 
regulations issued all Japanese' subjects 
on reaching the age of 20 were to be 
liable tea- three years' active service In 
the army or navy. Only a small piro- 
portion of these were taken at first, the 
army thus organised consisting of 20,000 
men. Grave doubts were entertained re- 
garding its efficiency m active warfare, 
and wJien in 1877 the Satsuma clan, con- 
taining the most efficient samurai swords- 



men in Japan, rose against the Central 
Government, it was generally believed , 
-that peasants and artisans transformed 
into soldiers by a uniform would be un- 
able to stand against men trained from 
generations ,to a military lite. The 
sequel proved such fears to be ground- 
less. Modern discipline and modern 
weapons, with superior numbers, , proved 
more than a match for samurai tenacity 
and couraige. 

Yamagata was justified. He continued 
his organisation of an army until in 
1893, the year before the war with China, 
the standing army consisted" of 70,000 
men, with a reserve of close on 200^000. 
In the struggle with China the dis^ 
ciplined Japanese army showed itself 
overpoweringly superior to the undis- 
ciplined levies of the Chinese Empire. 
It was Japan's first over-sea war for cen- 
tu'ries, and aroused the people to a pitch 
of enthusiasm. Yamagata hati achieved 
his object. To him a peaceful, natloil 
was a nation degenerate. Speaking . of 
the Tokugawa Shogunale, he scornfully 
referred to its policy of peace. 
During that period, he remarked, "peace 
universally reigned. The swords were 
kept . In their sheaths, and , the arrows 
lay untouched in their quivers, tiuxury 
and effeminacy followed in the wake of 
■peace." In his view not peace but 
war was the test 6f a nation's 
capacity. During the war with China 
Yamagata was acclaimed as a nationkil 
heiro by the populace andi regarded al- 
most as a god by the ofllceirs of the army. 
It was while passions were thus excited 
to the utinost, so that when Li Hung- 
CHANO came to Japan to sue lor peace 
he narrowly escaped assassination, that 
the "advice" of the three Powers, Rus- 
sia, France, and Ge(rmany, for the retro- 
cession of Liaotung annexed- by Japan 
came like a bolt from the blue. The 
officers in Manchuria were filled with 
rase; there were even murmurs that the 
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Instructions to withdraw would be 
ignored, and that the powers would be' 
defied. The incident offered another 
proof of Yamagata's extraordinari' 
jrower and influence. The Premier and 
the civilian Government were seriously 
apprehensive of a military revolt. Ito 
epIpeaJed to Yamagata, who, with some 
unwillingness, proceeded to Manchuria 
and succeeded in placating the officerss 
thus preventing what might otherwise 
have been a declaration of war by Rus- 
sia. It is doubtful whether any other 
man could have achieved thia result. 
What arguments he used will perhaps 
never be known, but it is significant that 
' imimediately afterwards he set to wo^k 
to strengthen the army still further with 
a prophetic eye on the' future. Within 
ten years came the struggle with Rus- 
sia, by which time Japan's , standing 
army had been expanded to 160,000 men, 
with a capacity in war-time of being 
increased to close on 650,000. It is 
well known that the war was entered 
upon with no little apprehension, and 
that the hands of the Government were 
in the end forced by the officers of the 
army and navy. There, is reason to be- 
lieve that the Sinking of the Russian 
• warships at Chemulpo, which preci- 
pitated hostilities, was undertaken on 
the Responsibility of the navy and with- 
out orders from Tokyo. Evea Yama- 
gata confesses to having had some 
qualms in challenging the might of the 
great Northern Power. But Japanese 
espionage had convinced Yamagata and 
the General Staff that both on land and 
sea Russia was unready, and that in 
the early stages of the war, before Rus- 
sia could strengthen her forces in the 
Far Kast by her single line of railway, 
tictory would almost certainly be with 
the Japanese. His estimate of the posi- 
tion proved correct. The war disclosed 
the incompetence and corruption of 



Tsarist Russia, particularly in the Par 
East, to be worse even than was be- 
lieved. Japan was uniformly successful 
at sea and on land. When, reeling from 
the blow received', Russia drew herself 
together and poured enormous quantities j 
of. troops, ammunition, and equipment 
into Manchuria, while, on the oiher 
hand, Japan was showing signs .of ex- 
haustion in man-poWer and finances,:- 
Yamagata saw that the moment had 
come when peace must he made if the 
gains which Japan had won were to be 
retained. CX^nsequently . he threw his 
mfluence on the side of peace and ad- 
vised the acceptance of a proposal for ai 
conference in America, while it was 
generally believed he was in favour or 
a fight to a finish. It was probably at 
his suggestion that the Jajxanese pleni- 
potentiaries gave Out on arrival In Ame- 
rica that Japan would insist upon an 
indemnity, and so tricked the Russian 
envoy into aJ30eptlng practically t^a 
whole of Japan's terms save this parti- 
cular item, in the belief that this would 
break the negotiations while throwing 
the onus of continuing the war on Japan. 
Once peace was made, Yamagata, wbo 
had been believed to be in favour of con- 
tinuing the war, showed no hesitation 
in supporting the unpopular peace treaty 
against its assailants He had achieved 
his purpose. .He had won back the 
Liaotung i>eninsula, he had established a 
virtual hegemony over Manchuria, and 
he had put matters in such train in 
Korea that annexation was inevitable.' 
The dream of Yoshida Shoin had be- 
come a reality within the lifetime of 
one of his pupils. 

, Nor was his achievement with regard 
to internal politics much less. The pre- 
miership was now occupied by his prin- 
cipal lieutenant Katsura, at the head of 
a Ministry with a longer lite than any 
previous Administration. It was true 
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^hat at the moment the peace was un- 
popular, but he knew the resentment 
would die away when it was realised 
how much had been accomplished. Bri- 
tain, which in the war with China of 
1894-5 had looked upon Japan's aggres- 
siveness with no very friendly, eye, was 
BOW joined with her in an alliance based 
on a mutual antipathy to Russia and 
negotiated by Yamagata's lieutenants 
Jnthe Ministry with a skill and lack of 
scruple that indicated the hand of the 
master. Ito, the enlightei:<!cl bureaucrat, 
who believed the progress o' Japan lay 
along the path of peace -and internal 
-(development, and who tor a quarter of a 
century was predominant, had Tpecomo 
the most unpopular statesman in Japan. 
It had been by his influence that the 
regulation was adopted which limited 
the portfolios of war and the navy to 
military or naval officers, perhaps as a 
-cwnpromise with the growing military 
party, perhaps from resentment at the 
hostility of the Diet to measures of mili- 
tary and naval increment which even he . 
considered -necessary. When he saw the 
mistake that had been made, he tried 
to retrace his steps by the organisation 
of a political party which should check 
the growing influence of the military 
taction. But it was too late. War and 
militarism had become popular by rea- 
son of Japan's successes. The hostiliiy 
of the Diet to the expansion of the army 
end navy, which was so evident in the 
oarlier sessions of the t)iet, and which 
Ito was induced to overcome by the un- 
constitutional method of Imperial Re- 
scripts, had altogether disappeared. He 
was even unable to check the steadily 
growing movement for the annexation of 
jKorea, which, by a curious irony of 
tate, was finally accomplished as the 
;reeult of his assassination by a Korean 
fanatic at Harbin. Korea became a 
aiflitary preserve, and still further 



strengthened the militarist fEiction. 
Yamagata was , triuriiphant all alohg the 
line. He had converted Japan from a 
nation of peaceful agriculturists to a 
nation in arms. Military successes, so 
far from -proving that Japan's power was 
finally competent to deal wjth any 
aggression from without, led to still 
further expansion of the army and navy, 
so that her standing army was again 
increased until it reached a figure of 
about 330,000 m-en with reserves brings 
ing it up to 1,500,000 in time of war, 
and a navy which ranked third amOag 
the Great Powers. It was an extra- 
ordinary achievement within the life of 
One man. But Its very Success may 
prove its undoing. The predominance 
of the military party is beginning to 
excite alarm. Fears are being openly 
expressed that the permeation of the 
executive arm by the military, and the 
constant interference in diplomacy 
whiich follows, is calculated to destroy 
the liberties obtained by the Constitu- 
tion. Oonscription has long since lost 
its popular character. In some divi- 
siona, like that- at Osaka, it is almost 
impossible tp induce men who have 
served their three year,s to contract for 
a further term of service, and, as it is 
from these latter that non-commissioned 
officers aro drawn, the difficulty of main-, 
tainlng the efficiency of the army be- ' 
comes neater. Military officers, who are 
drawn from all ranks and conditions 
and are put through a training intended 
t6 make them a separate caste, complain "^ 
that in barracks they have constantly to 
listen to lectures on "dangerous thoughts," 
while outside they are( denounced by 
tax-paying ciMtizlens ais dronies in the 
community hampering the "natloii's pro- 
gress. Yamagata's magnificent ediflce, 
built up with BO much pains and labour, 
shows signs of instability, and his death 
may expedite its destruction. With the 
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disapj^earance of prince Yamagata, also, 
the body of Glder Statesmen who have 
BO long dictated the policy of the coun- 
try behind the scenes loses its most 
prominent and distingiiished member, 
^and is not Ukely to exert in the future 
the influence it' has wielded in the past. 
Whether the military oligarchy, will go 
with it, there is no means of telling. 
But it is evident that without the great 
prestige of its chief it will at least bei 
weakened. While the achievement of 
this one man has been remarkable and 
almost unparalleled, it is to be regretted 
that it is along lines that are out of 
harmony with^ the progress of the age. 
If the raising of a country's .prestige is 
a worthy a&piration, Yamagata accom- 



plished it to a degree given to few mea 
who .cherish an ideal. But, after aH^' 
prestige is a somewhat empty word. 
Had Japan's energies not been absorbed , 
in military and territorial expansion and 
had more attention been devoted to in- 
ternal and cultural development, she 
might not have attained the rank in the- 
world's hierarchy she holds to-day. But 
there would have been a greater diffU' 
slon Of -wealth, there would haive been 
less discontent, less apprehension of "dan- 
gerous thoughts," and Jap^n would not 
have attracted the hostility of China and 
the suspicions of the Powers by reason 
of thp aggressiveness evoked by the de- 
velopment of the milita.rlBm which 
Yamagata regarded as the culmination 
of national progress. 



The Founder of Japanese Militarism. 



tY OUR JAPANESE CONTRIBUTOR. 
The career of Prince Yamagata Afi- 
tomo in active politics came to an 
end about twenty- years ago, that Is to 
eay, on September 26th, 1900, when his 
second and last Administration collapeed, 
but, as the chief of the Elder Statesmen, 
President of the Privy council, and, last 
but not feast, as the aclpnowledged 
leader of the militarists and bureaucrats, 
his influence remained unabated almost 
to the close of the long and eventful life 
which ended ^resterday. Tihis is attested 
iby the title under which he was popularly 
known in his latter days — especiallv 
after the death of Ito,*hi3 pre-eminent 
rival, and Katsura, one of his trusted 
lieutenants, who, indeed, for a time 
seemed to threaten Yamagata's snper- 
macy. For the "0 Go,sho ofMeiji and 
Taisho" was the name he had won from 
the country, the term Gosho (equiva- 
lent to Grand Seigneur) being the title 
given to Tokugawa lyeyasu, that redoubt- 
able autocrat and founder of the Toku- 
gawa regime. 

ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY. 
But like a great river onajestically 
flowing into the sea, the great man whose 
longhand successful (if not very bril- 
liant) career of nearly 84 years has just 
ended, was of a comparatively obscure 
origin. . He was born^-on June 14th, 1838, 
at Hagi in Choshu, his father - being a 
retainer of Mori, feudal lord of Choshu 
and the adjacent pirovlnce of Suwo, hold- 
ing the rank Chugen, which Is almost at 
the bottom of the grade. Neverthelesa 
the father was a diligent reader and 
something of a poet, and early initiatefi 
• hi^ son Into Japanese and Chinese 
claesicts, so that Arltomo exhibited his 
talent in. the way of versification as 



early as 13 years of age, retaining this 
talent of versification to the last. He 
was In other ways a precocious boy, for 
at 15 he completed the whole course of 
fencing and ju'jitsu and at 22 he was an 
expert in the use of the javelin. 

■CLERK IN A DISTRICT OFFICE. 

it Is interesting to note that the man 
wlio was destined to become the father 
of the Japanese army and a Marshal of 
worldwldel fame commenced his offlcial 
career ag a clerk in the office of a^ dis- 
trict headman. It was also as a clerk 
that his services were subsequently put 
in requisition in the government of the 
province. Despite the nature of his offi- 
cial duties and the heredita.i'y pursuit of 
his family, which was literary rather 
than military, he early made himself 
known as a skilled swordsman and 
wielder oS the Javelin. 

TROUBLED CONDITIONS OF THE 
TIMES. 

In the yeoB 1857 Yamagata wasi 
sent by the dan authorities to Kyoto in 
the company of other young men of 
ability, among whom w;as Ito Shunsuke 
(afterwafl-ds Prince Ito), a \ fellow- 
clansman, in order to sound the political 
situation in the then seat of the imperial 
Court (not of course the Government at 
that time, which was in the hands of the 
Tokugawa). It was a very troublous 
time. Comtnodore Perry's fleet ha^ ar- 
rived for a second time three years be 
fore, aind the subsequent- conclusion .jf 
treaties with America, Britain, Rusfla, 
etc. had thrown the country (especiAlly 
Kyoto) into a state of turbulence H 
Naosuke (or Kamon no Kami), thit Re- 
gent who had assumed the reins of gov- 
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eminent (May 16th, 1857) was on the 
eve of adopting repressive measure! 
against the clans threatening Tokugawa 
ascendency; While in Kyoto, Yamagata 
made many friends among the RevoiTi- 
tionists (or Imperialists). On his re- 
turn to Choshu, he joined the school ol 
Yoshida Shoin, the famous nationalist^ 
teacher who is generally considered to 
have been a motive power in the Meiji 
Restoration, many of his pupils (Includ- 
ing Ito and shinagawa) later playing an 
important part In that national strife. 
As for Yamagata, though he enrolled 
himself as a student at Yoshida's school, 
he did not receive any actual teacl^ing 
from Yoshida, as the latter was im- 
prisoned Jn 1854 on account of his abor- 
tive attempt to go to America on board 
One of Commodore Perry's ships, and he 
w^s beheaded In 1858, for being con- 
cerned in an anti-Tokugawa conspiracy. 
Thus Yoshida's Influence upon Yamagata 
was limited to the abiding influence of 
his Intense personality arid loyalty. 

THE HOSTILITY TO FOREIGNERS. 
The prevailing sentiment of the nation 
against foreigners about this period 
found vent In various incidents in the 
course of 18^2-63. A British subjeet, 
Mr. Richardson, was killed and others 
wotinded at Namamugi (near Yokohama) 
by the retainers of Shimadzu, the Lord 
of ,Satsuma (September 14th, 1862), a 
British ship was fired at by men of Cho. 
Bhu at, Shimonoseki (November igth) 
and a French ship was subjected to the 
Same outrage at the same place (Novem- 
ber 19th). while on the night of 
January 31st, 1863, the newly-built Bri- 
tish Legation at Shinagawa, Yedo, wa« 
Ijumed down by the reactionists. Among' 
;hese latter, there was Takasugi Shin- 
saku, a brilliant young Choshu man who 
Jxercised a great deal of influence over 
;he rising generation of his clan and 



played a leading part in deciding the 
policy, of Choshu against the Yedo Gov- 
ernment In favour of the imperial Court, 
Ito was also among the band. ' On Julie 
24th; an Imperial Rescript was issued 
ordering the closing of the ports and the 
chastisement of foreign barbarians. And 
there was more firing at foreign ships 
(American and French) at Shimonoseki. 

YAMAGATA IN THE BOMBARDMENT 
'of SHIMONOSEKI. 
The ipeeult was the famous bombard- 
ment of Shimonoseki on September 4-6, 
1864, by comlbined vessels of Britain, 
America, France and Holland. But this 
had been foreseen and prepared for by 
the men of Choshu as well as it was 
within their power to do so. Takusugl 
had fled to his province after burning, 
the British Legation and organised a 
corps of volunteers (about 400 in num- 
ber) under the name of Kihei-tai (Stra- 
getic Detachment) for his own political 
purposes, as well as for the defence of 
the coast against the foreigners, the 
volunteers being enlisted not merely 
from the Samurai but even the com- 
moners of the two provinces of Choshu 
and Suwo. Takasugi was the leader, 
while Yamagata was his chief of staff. 
At the time £he clan of CJhoshu was in a 
diflicult position. It was in the bad 
graces of the Tokugawa. Government be- 
cause of its Imperialist tendencies, while 
its counsels were divided between a 
party supporting the Tokugawa and 
another supporting the imperialists. The- 
foreign attack now came to Increase the 
pressure. The bombardment, however,, 
which began on Septeaiber 4th, 1864, was 
not much of a fight. The sma.Il forts at 
Bakwan were no match for the eighteen 
foreign ships which participated in the 
attack. Yamagata was at Dannourawith 
a detachment of his Kihei-tai, the main 
force being at Mayeda. This latter was 
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silenced before dusk on the 5th, and on 
the following- day (he. enemy's shots were 
concentrated on Dannoura, while the Ja- 
panese guns were too short-ranged to 
make any impression upon the foreign 
vessels, before long Yamagata thought 
fit to combine the forces ai both places 
for the fight by land, but th^ invader 3 
pouring in by three roads, Bakwan was 
soon in their hands, aSd peace was maria 
shortly afterwards. At this engage, 
ment, Yamagata received a shot in his 
knapsack which passed on to his right 
arm. ,Miura Goro (afterwards Viscount), 
one of Yamagata's life-long friends, 
happened to be just behind and assisted 
him in his retreat. 

AN INTERESTING EARLY LETTER. 
Yamagata's operations were then turn- 
ed against the political opponents within 
his own clan, until early in the following 
year (1865) the prO-Tokugawa party was 
utterly CTiiehed and the whole clan was 
united in the Imperial cause. In all 
these , operations he co-operated with 
Takasugi, the confidential relations be- 
tween the two young adventurers (for 
so they were regarded) being only ter- 
minated on the latter's death in 1867, 
when he was in his 30th year, in one 
of his letters to Yamagata, still ex&nt, 
Takasugi wrote: — ^"Bunta (tile boy name 
of the late Marguis Inouye) is a delight- 
ful fellow, and 1 hope you will he kind 
to him, as he may do some useful .work. 
Shunsuke (the boy name of the late 
Prince Ito) is a clever man and I hope 
you will continue friendly with him 
also." This passage is interesting as an 
Indication of the terms on which Yama- 
gata was with Takasugi and the posi- 
tion of Yamagata vis-A-vis Ito and Ino- 
uye, with whom he was destined to be 
so closely associated on the political 
stage of Japan. 



FIGHTING IN THE REVOLUTION. 

In 1867 Yamigata wrs in Kyolo, -when 
he concluded an alliance with thfi, men 
of Satsuma for the forthcoming revolu- 
tion. On November 9th, the Shogunate 
in the peraon of Tokugawa Ketlci asked 
the Imperial Court to be aJlov/ecl.to re- 
turn its poyrers, and thejirayer wag iia- 
mediately granted. A few comparatively 
slight battles had to be fought before- 
the Restoration was completed. In these 
encounters, which were fought only near 
Kyoto and in the north, Yedo being well- 
nigh peacefully surrendered by an ar- 
rangement between Sa.igo and Katsu, 
Yamagata's share vi^as limited to those in 
' Nagaoka and WakamatSu ,in 1868. In his 
expedition to the aorUi, where the more 
stubborn partisans of the shogunat'e took 
a stand against the Imperiallsits, Yama- 
gata went' with Kuroda of Satsuma, and 
engaged In some severe fighting in and 
about Nagaoka in EJchtgo, partly owing 
to the lack of union among the invading 
forces, before he succeeded in capturing 
the place. He then proceeded north-east 
to Wakamatsu, but the meni of >Aidzu 
suiiTeHdering In November, he came back 
to Yedo via Echigo and Koshu. At 
Misliima (on' the Tokaido) , he chanced to 
greet the Emperor Meiji going up tq the. 
city Which was to be his new capitaJ, 
under the new name of Tok^o, where 
bis Majesty arrived on November 26th, 
1868, the coronation having been cele- 
brated on November 8th in Kyoto. 

FOUNDER OF THE' JAPANESE ARMY. 
In April 1869 Yamagata was ordered 
by tho new Government to Prussia ana 
Prance, ostensibly to study the geo.^a- 
phicsl conditioniS, but realty to investi- 
gate tte military administration in those 
count' tes. This was the beginning of 
the process which ended by placing Ya- 
ma.gj ta at tho head of the militarists. 
On '4is return in the fojlowlng year, he 
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wa.' appointed Vice-Ministeir tor Milt- 
tary Affairs, succeeding Omura Jlafiujiro, 
wto was tile fi.rst Choshu man to turn 
hlK atitention to military raforms, in the 
vork of overhauliflg the military aysj- 
tem. Up to thi3 time, although the To- 
kugawa had fallen, ■ the feudw system re- 
mained' Intact, the feudal lords being In 
occupation of their respective .provinces 
as governors but exercising military ana 
Cscal powers v/ithin their domains in the 
same way as before. So long as this 
system remained, there was no reform or 
the military system possible, and no room 
for centralisation of power, for that- 
, matter. 



THE RIVALRY BETWEEN SATSUMA 
AND CHOSHU. 
So when Yamagata went to Satauma 
in IS 70 in the suite of Iwalcura, an im- 
ferial messenger, he- suggested that they 
should, make a present of their clan sol- 
diery to the "glmperor, so that a new im- 
j?erial army might be established. This 
was agreed to, and In the following yeai' 
Saigo came up to Tokyo with the forces 
to be presented to the Emperor. This 
was regS-rded with great alarm by the 
men of, Choshu, for it was feared that 
Instead of handing over the\forc©s under 
him, Saigo might use them for placing 
the Court under the control of Satsuma 
and Jounding a naw Shogunate in the 
interests of the Lord of Kagoshima. Such 
was the Suspicion that subsisted between 
Choshu and Satsuma, although they had 
-joined in overthrov/ing the Tokugawa 
, Shogunate. This was, however, an un- 
necessary fear, for Saigo readily listened 
to the suggestion of Inouye and Yama- 
gata for the abolition of feudal flefs in 
favour of -prefectures receiving orders 
Irom the central Government, although he 
must have been aware that the reform 
would certainly be a blow to Satsiuma 
with its strong military force. An Im- 



perial Ordinance for carrying the pro- 
posal into effect was BnbUshed on August 
29th, 1871, so suddenly that tie clan.'s 
were taken by surprise. This is believed 
to have been a coup on the part of Ya- 
magata and other Choshu men, for it 
dealt a fatal blow at the power of Sa. 
tsuma, and placed the Choi^u men at th^ 
head of the new army. The forces be- 
longing to the various clans were die- 
banded, garrisons were esitaWished in 
Tokyo, Semdal, Osaka, and Kumamotcf m 
the same year, two more being organlBBd-t 
at Nagoya and Hiroshima in 1873. In 
1872, the IVUlitary Department was divided 
into the Department of War and the De- 
partment of the Navy, and a conscription 
system was founded in place of the sys- 
tem under which the men of the samurai 
class (shizoku) alone were entitled to a 
military training. 

YAMAGATA THE FOUNDER OP 
CONSCRIPTION. 
Yamagata ventured upon this new 
great departure, which converted Japan 
into a military nation, not mere- 
ly as a result of his obiervation in Eu- 
rope, but also owing to his experience, 
connected with his Kihei-taa, which was 
composed of all conditions of men, in hia 
earlier days. In nationalising the army 
In this waj', he was building up the 
toundatioois for the victory which his 
country was to win in the wars with 
China and Russia. ■ jn the meantimei he 
was rapidly rising in rank. In 1872 he 
was promoted ■ from the rank of Major-. 
General to that of Lieutenant-General 
and a,ppointed Vice-Commander of the 
Guards and Vicei-IVIinister of War. In 
the following year he was promoted to 
the Office of iVIinister of War, becoming- 
a State Councillor ' (Sangi) in the ensu- 
ing year— an office in 'Which he remained 
until the establishment of the present 
Cabinet system in 1885, wliile addition- 
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ally holding t^e office of Minister ot -War 
until 1878. 

A SHADY INCIDEIfT, 
The only checlt in this successful 
career was the trouble known as the Ya- 
miashiro-ya affair. A certain Nomura 
Wasuke, who had oeen a member of Ya- 
iliagata's Kihel-tai but suTwequently 
turned a trader and army purveyor, em- 
bezzled a big sum of money he had rfc- 
. ceived from the Department of War ui 
be handed over to other parties, and 
ended by committing suicide at that office. 
Yamagata, Miura, ■ and other Choshu 
officers were accused of being implicated 
In the affair, but the charge only cost 
Yaraagatd the oflice of Vicfe-Oommander 
of the Guards, from which he resigned 
in order to pacify public opinion. This 
was in 1873. 

YAMAGATA AND SAIGO IN THE 
SATSUMA STRUGGLE. 

In the civil war of 1877, in which Saigo 
led the disaffected section of Satsuma 
against the Mei.1i Government, Yamagata 
went to Kyushu and^ successfully de- 
monstrated the superiority of the new 
military system over the old by putting 
down an army of samurai in nearly eight 
months with a force composed of pea- 
Bants and . traders, though officered prac- 
tically entirely by samurai. Since. the 
early years of Meiji, Yamagata, a repro- 
sontatlve of Choshu, had been on ihtlmate 
terms with Saigo, a representative of! 
Satsuma, the generous and honest Sa/- 
tsuma man allowing the cautious ' and 
crafty Choahu leader to have much his 
own way in the matter of military re- 
forms, perhaps because Yamagata was 
mainly in the right. They were, uow 
In arms against each other. It was a 
war full of pathos and meaning, although 
the meaning has not yet been fully 
elucidated. The pathos was enhancea by 



the fact that towards the end of the war 
Yamagata wrote Saigo a tooiching letter 
pointing out how useless it was to pro- 
tract a war between two forces who felt 
no enmity towards e?-ch other, otle .of 
whom fought merely because it was the 
Imperial order, and the other because 
they believed it was for the sake of Saigo, 
especially as Yamagata was sure that the 
amied protest had been made by Saigo 
by the force of circumstances and again'St 
his will. It is said that Saigo received 
the letter before he committed suicide 
and was much moved by it. "When all 
was over, and Paige's head was shown 
him, Yamagata washed it' with' cleaTl 
water, and after looking at it for awhile 
in silence, remarked that- he ' Jiad had 
many sleepless nights , on accoulit of that. 
old man. It 's needless. to say that he 
ordered a solemn burial for the remains 
ot his friend and rival. 

PROM THE SATSUMA WAR TO THfi 
FIRST ADMINISTRATION. ' 
When the General Staff Office was, 
organised in 1878. Yamagata became 
its fir^t ciiief, and he remained in 
this office until February 1882, when hg 
was appoint'-d President of the Board 
of Legislation during Ito's absence in 
Eiirope for the study of constitutions. 
This was the first step of Yaniagata in 
civil administration. In December 1883, 
he was appointed Minister lor Home 
Affairs and retained this office until "he 
organised his flirSt Administration on 
December 24th. 1889. He was the 
Minister for Home Affairs when Ito 
organised his first Ministry, the first 
Cabinet established after the reform of 
the administrative avsteni in 1885. , It 
w.\s under Ito's' prenliership that Yama- 
g. ta by a cpttp d'etat on December 25th, 
1887j i.ssued the well-known Peacs Re- 
gulations and expellea Ozaki and several 
hundred other "undesirable politicians" 
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from Tokyp, forbidding them to ap- 
proach within about seven miles of the 
capital. But Ihe .remarkable achieve- 
ment which distinguished yamagata 
during this period was the egtahlish- 
ment of a system of IomI selt-goveru- 
roent. based on German ideas, with" a 
German as adviser, tos'**'^®'' 'with Mr. 
(now Viscount) Hirata Tosuke, the laws 
concerning the aelf-govierhment of cities, 
towns and villages becoming operative 
from 1888. 

YAMAGATA' S RESPONSIBILITY Ft)R 

WKEGKING TREATY REVISION 

'NEGOTIATIONS. 

lU' the same year, shortly, after ^tlie 
Kuroda. ' Ministry was formed with 
Okuma as Foreign Minister, Yamagata 
proceeded to Europe in lijs capacity of 
Minister fof Home Affairs and sat at 
the feet of Dr. Stein in Vienna, listen- 
ing to his lectures on lq,w 'through the 
medium of an interpreter for more than 
thirty d?»ys. When he returned to Japan 
in October 1889, the country was agog 
over tile question of the proposed re- 
vision of the treaties and Okuma's con- 
ctession of foreign judges attached to 
'Japanese' Courts. Yamagata's voice was 
added to the intense opposition already 
aroused by Okuma's proposal, the op- 
position, indeed, having been partly of 
Yaftiagata's own making by means of a 
newspaper which he had cauEed to hfi 
started. In the end, Yamagata's view 
prevailed,, and the Cabinet finally de- 
cided against the lines of' the proposed, 
revision. It was when' Okuma was on 
his way home from this momentous con- 
ferencie that the fanatic Kurushlma 
threw a bomb at his carriage. 

Kuroda and Okuma at once resigned, 
and it was now Choshu's turn to or- 
gjanise a Ministry, for in those days 
Chofihu and Satsuma took turns in or. 
ganising an Administration, the suc- 



cesslvci Prime Ministers from 1885 till 
1898, when the first party (Kensei-to-);' 
Ministry was organised under Okuma 
and Itagaki, being as follows: — (1) I to 
(Ohoshu), (2) Kuroda ^Satsuma), (3) 
Yamagata (Choshu). (4) Matsukata 
(Satsuma), (5) Ito^ (Choshu), ,(6) Ma- 
tsukata (Satsuma). And on this ooca^ 
sioa the choice naturally ,fpll upon Ya- 
magata. But it was with great reluct- *; 
ance, real or assumed, that he accept- 
ed the -appointm^Ht-^a. reluctance 
which he continued to sljow suhse-, 
queiitly whenever offered a post of re*' 
tonsibility. His excuse was that he was 
If. mere soldier, and that politics were 
not his forte. It was an irony of fate 
that this soldior-politlcian should have 
had to face the first general election and 
the first session of the Imperial Diet. 
His Administration was formed on De- 
cember 24th, 1889, and the general elec- 
tion was held on July 1st, 1890, the first 
. sessicn of Diet opening on Novembei' - 
25th in the same year. By ihis time 
Yamagata had been created a Count, the 
latter title of nobility having been con- 
ferred upon him in 1884 when the peer- 
age was organised, and while still only 
laeutenant^eneral. It was not until 
1890 that he became full General. 

THE FIRST SESSION OF THE DIET,' 
"The first session of the Diet was per- 
haps the most democratic of all. Of the- 
301 members, 170 were opposed to the 
Government, and these showed their 
hostility by cutting down the estimates 
in the Budget (which amounted to 
¥80 676,000) by nearly 10 per cent., thus 
placing Yamagata in the dilemma of 
having to choose between the dissolution, 
of the House of Representatives and ob- 
taining more votes by bribery- He 
chose the latter course for the sake of 
tile State, — at least so he Justified all 
his actions — for he was afraid that the 
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dissolution of the Diet la Its very first 
session would injure the reputation of 
the country abroad. The s result ot his 
«{[orts was that the proposed reduction 
-was limited to about ¥1,500,000', and the 
Budget was passed. One of the remarks 
'Yamag^ta' made in his opening epieech 
in the Diet strongly resembles the tone 
now used by the Japanese press in re- 
gard to Siberia, Manchuria and Mongo- 
lia. i"The way to ensure the indepen- 
-dence of the country," he said, "I9 flrsi 
to ydetend the line of sovereignty, Bin 1 
second to protect the line of interest. 
What is the line of sovereignty ? It 
means the national boundaries, wtiat )& 
the line 6f interest ? It means the 
■areas intimately connected with the line 
of sovereignty." Whether he felt humi- 
liated by the attitude of the Diet, as 
«ome suppose, or there was some other 
reason, he resigned the premiership aeon 
after the closing of the session, — .that is, 
•on May 6th, 1891. 

CHINA WAR AND MISSION TO 
■RUSSIA. 
However, Yamagata yf&s not long out 
of office. He resigned the premiership 
In May 1891. and ^joined the second Ito 
Ministry in August 1892 as Minister of 
Justice, this Ministry being known as tUe 
Hilder statesmen's Coalition Administra 
tion. Resigning this office shortly after 
the prorogation of the Diet In 1893, he 
was appointed President of the Privy 
-Council — an office which was originally 
created by Ito with quite other objects, 
and ultimately became one of Yama- 
gata's strongholds. It . was while this 
second Ito Ministry -was In power that 
the war with China broke out in July 
1894. Yamagata resigned the" pre- 
sidency of the privy Council and in 
Septftmber proceedwi to Korea as the 
Commander of the First Army, marching 
as far as Haicheng, in Manchuria, by 



December of the same year, when he 
fell sick. A special messenger whom 
the Emi)eror sent witb an order recall- 
ing hinj home found Yamagata lying 
in a wretched Chinese ho^vel, and reso- 
lute to remain where he was. It was 
with great difficulty that he was induced 
to go On board a warsii^p on the plea 
of better treatment of his illness. When 
he was once on board, he was not al- 
lowed to land except on. his native 
shores. For his services in the war, he 
was, in August 1895, raised to the Mar- 
auisate with a gift of ¥50,000. It was by 
his influence the Army was placated 
when the farhous advice of the three 
Powers compelled the retrocession of 
Liaotung. 

March in the following year saw him 
starting for Russia in the company of 
Prince Fushimi, ostensibly in brder to 
assist in the coronation of Nicholas II., 
but with the more important object of 
discussing the basis of an agreement be- 
tween Japan and Russia in respect, to 
Korea. Ito had at first been suggested 
for the mission, but Yamagata was ul- 
timately chosen as being the more suit- 
able. It must be borne in mind that, on 
February 11th, 1896, 700 Rus^iian blue- 
jackets landed at Seoul, and the Korean 
Emperor and Crown Prince fled to the 
Russian Legation for prcttection from 
the Japanese virtual suzerainty, and it 
Was from the Russian ,L,egation thai 
Imperial orders began to be issued- 
Under thq clever manoeu'vrres of Mr. 
Waeber, the Russian Minister to Korea, 
the financial and economic power of Ko- 
rea almost passed into Russian, hands. 
This caused great concern in Japan, and, 
it was to discover a remedy for the 
situation that Yamagata ■was sent to tho 
Russian capital. The result of the 
negotiations was the signature of the 
Brst Russo-Japanese Entente, concluded 
between Yamagata and Lobanoff, by 
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•which Japan's special interests In 
Korea were recognised to a certain ex- 
tent. This arrangement was reinforced 
by the subsequent Nishi-Rosen agree- 
ment, But Russia's aggressive policy in 
the Far East was practically unchecked 
until there occurj-ed the catastrophe ot . 
1904-5. 

SECOND YAMAGATA MINISTRY. 
In the meantime, political parties were 
steadily gaining ground in Japan, and 
it became increasingly difficult to con- 
duct the goyerniaont without the assist- 
ance of one or another ot the party 
leaders. The second <Matsukata Ministry, 

, formed In September 1896, was the first 
Administration which allied itself with 
a political party, the party chosen being 
that o{ Okuma. As the next Ministry, 
the third Ito Adtainistratiqn, Which 
came in power in January 1898, did not, 
follow Matsukata's example, it collapsed 
in a few months in the face of the com- 
bined oppcsltion of the parties severally 
led by Okuma and Itagaki. Despite 
Yamagata's opposition, Ito then recom- 

•jnended Okuma and itagaki as his suc- 
ceseors in office, and the recommendation 
being acted upon by the Emperor, the 
first party Ministry (the Kenseito Ad- 
ministration) was formed in June 1898 
by the two leaders, w;hose parties had 
hastily effected an amalgamation under 
the name of the Kenseito. But this 
Miriistry was not more durable than its 
predecessor. it was harassed by in- 

- ternal dissensions fanned by men in and 
cut of the Governmeni, it being 4>elieved 
that Katsura (later Prince Katsura), 
who first entered the Cabinet as Minister 
of War in the third Ito Admini«tration 
and continued to serve in the Okuma- 
Itagaki Cabinet, did his utmost to pull 
down the Government o£ which he was 
a member. At any rate the Ministry 
collapsed after only four months of office, 



and the coalition separated into its com- 
ponent parts. 

Yamagata was the only available, suc- 
cessor. The second Yamagata Ministry 
was formed accordingly on November 
1898. By this time Yamagata realised 
that he could not do without the help 
of a political party. ICatsura, Yamaga, 
ta's crafty aide-de«amp, who continued 
to, bo the Minister of War, established an 
arrangement with Itagaki'a. party 
through Hoshi Toru, who wae the real 
leader, as a result ot which Yamagata 
invited the leading members of the party 
(still called Kenseito) to an official tea- 
party and declared that he was prepared 
to conduct the government in oo-opera- 
tion with its principles. v But as co- 
operation with a political party under a 
man of Hoshi's shrewdness could not 
be ejTocted without a price being , paid, 
the incident was marked by a whole crop 
of political scandals leading up to the 
assassination of Hoshi by a political 
fanatic in 1901, Howev&ri, by the aid 
of the Kenseito Yamagata was enabled 
to do what he specially aimed at — iecnre 
an increase in taxation for enlarging 
mili'ary and naval armaments, together 
with such an amendment of the civil 
service regulations as to make them 
more bureaucratic than ever. Having 
accomplished this work, ajid given a 
further impetus to the militarisation of 
Japan, Yamagata was quite ready to re- 
sign when Ito organised the Seiyu- 
kal on the basis of the Kenseito, 
with the resplt thst the fourth Ito 
Minisry came into power in O:tober 
1900. 

YAMAGATA'S PROFOUND-INFLUENCE 
ON GOVERNMENT. 
From this time Yama;gatal did not hold 
office in any Ministry, but he was s^tronger 
outside than inside the administration. 
When the. Russo-Japanese War broke out 
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In Februairy 1904, he assumed the post 
of Chief of the General Staff, and direct- 
ed the operations in Manchuria from 
Japas On Ito becoming Resident-Grene- 
ral pf Korea in 1905, Yamagata filled 
the office of President of the Privy Coun- 
•cil viircateil by Ito, and remained in that 
position until the time of hi& death, 
packing the Council with his ffienda and 
relations. '-The Department of War and 
the General Staft Office were also filled 
with 'his proteges and followeirs so that 
- these departments were said to be 
-almost his . personal property. He 
had ajso implanted' a deep per- 
sonal influence by hia appointments in 
the Home Office during his holding of 
that ■ portfolio for some six yeats. More- 
over, his friends were in such ascend-ency 
in the House of Peers that he could al- 
ways rely upon it as an effective means 
-of obstruction against any poJicy or 
Ministry opposed to himself, though 
there can be no doiibt that the late Mr. 
Hara succeeded to some extent in under- 
mining Yamagata's influence in that 
House during the last year or two of his 
3ife. Viscount Kiyoura, now Vice-Preai- 
<lent of the Privy Council, is believed 
to have much influence in the Depart- 
ment of -Justice, but Kiyouta's influence 
was really Yamagata's. With such a rami- ^ 
fication of influences and connections, 
widely s!pre0,d and ably managed by many 
Of his trusted lieutenants, it was small 
wonder that Yamagata should have been 
regarded as a virtual dictator, the King 
of Militarists and Bureajicrats. But, 
whether he lived or died, his tlJne was 
coming to an end. It is undeniable that 
his influence has been on the decline of 
late years. It will be still fresh in the 
Inemory of the reader how intense was 
'PloqasnoH ''tewedrai aql h%^m- paioau,uoo 

.lOll'BSB SA-Boa,, TllViXSO S UI UOnUSAIOini 

fliq JO asn^oeq ABa^C is-bi Ji\x&a pe^jooCqns 
S<ei^ aq qoiqAi oi jCrmnsoTi j^pidod ' aq^ 



In all probability, the facts were much 
exaiggerated, and there can be no doubt 
he' was concerned for the best interests 
of the Imperial Household, but the failure 
of his intervention was a fair indication 
of how the wind had changed. 

CHARACTER OP THE SOLDIER 
POLITICIAN 
Yamagata's strength lay in 'refraining 
from the parade of his power. If he had 
shown himself as strong and powerful as 
he really was, it is probable that he ' 
would have been assassinated long ago. 
In many respects, ' he was what Okuma 
was not. He was no great talker, was a 
ratheir reticent, reserved man. In the 
course of his first speech in the Diet, he 
was asked (by a member to speak up. "I 
cannot speak louder," he calmly replied. 
Nor w3,s there anything theatrical about 
him. He showed himself merely as a 
plodding and patient worker. It is be- 
lieved that he was a wealthy man, but he 
was far too cautious to, display hi« wealth. 
He lived a comparatively simple life. 
Though he went abroad several times, he 
was not versed in any foreign language, 
relying solely on translation and inter- 
pretation, but he took care to be closely 
informed oi what was going on abroad 
by military officers who returned home 
from foreign parts and other of his 
agents. He had also "readers." who as- 
similated foreign books and conveyed 
their contents to him in Japanese. Mr. 
Ariyoshi, the present Governor of Hypgo, 
was, it is said, at one time employed by 
Prince Yaniagata in that capacity, in 
the view of some, Yamaigata was a very 
crafty man, while in the eyes of others 
he was a sincere and loyal subject, al- 
ways having the interests of his sover- 
eign and his. country at heart. Perhaps 
it is nearer the truth to say that while 
he sincerly believed" in the policy he laid 
down, he was not without qraftinese in 
his methods. As Yamagata was astute 
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and cautious, he seldom revealed his per- 
sonal character. Ito and tDkuma were 
always before the public, with all their 
Personal qnalitieSv and defects exposed, 
but Yamagata was generally circumspect 
in his personal conduct. His inclination 
to nepotism and sollci,tude for the promo- 
tion of the interests of his friends and 
supporters was, however, difficult to con- 
ceal. It is pointed out that his adopted 
son is the Governor of Kwantung, while 
Viscount Hirata Tosuka, a Privy Coun- 
cillor, is the husband of one of his 
nieces, and Mr. Yasuhiro, another Prlvj^ 
Councillor, is also one of his relations. 

Yamagata never patted with friends 
without serious grounds, ' but stuck to 
them through thick and thin and they 
.supported him unwaveringly in return'. 
In the power of making and retaining 
friends, he was unrivalled by any *of his 
Contemporaries — a trait which accounts 
for much of hlg success in forming a 
strong clique round him. Generally 
s.peaking, however, he was no more 
popular in this country than he was 
abroad. A man of such cautious tempera- 
ment and negative to morosen^ss could 
scarcely be , popular.. Curiously, though'' 
he Jived to a, great age and, displayed ex- 
traordinary energy, he was never robust 
in health. The strone; clan Influence at 
his back was certainly his great asset. 
But otherwise he had nothing to dis- 
tinguish , hiin except persevwance and 
prudence animated by ^ strong will. It 
is strange to realise of this soldier-poli- 
tician 'that landscajK) gardening and 
versification were his hobbies, and in tne 
latter he particularly excelled. Although' 
generally i-egairded as propriety Itself, he 
was not entirely impervious to female 
charms, for his last wife — or . the lady 
who laterly occupied thati position — is 
believed to have been originally a geistia. 



When the present Emperor, then Crown 
Prince, visited- Yamagata's villa at Oda^ 
wara some yeairs ago, the lady is said 
to have performed a dance- for his enter- 
tainment. ' The incident airoused ^ome; 
discussion, but there is no reason to doubt 
that she was young and charming and 
that her graceful ^ance was duly appre- 
ciated by the royal visitor. 

In -view' ofi Prince Yamagata'i^ long and " 
distingnilshed services to the State thi 
honour of a. State funeral is to be 
accorded his remains, and theire will be 
a great demonstration at the loss of 
Japan's veteran leader. » 

The late 'Prince Yamagata had- one 
daughter, who married Baron Puna- 
10 Germany when the wari broke out. 
The heir is Mr. Yamagata, the Governor 
of Kwantung Province (leased ter- 
ritory), wlio is an adopted son, and suc- 
koshi,' who was Japanese Ambassador., 
ceeds to the title of Prince. 

Yamagata was created a Marshal on 
the organisation of the Board of Mar- 
shals and Admirals of the Fleet in 189S 
as the Supreme Military and Naval 
'council, while in 1907 he wasi raised to - 
the rank of Princej equal to the English 
Duke, the highest title of nojjility in the 
Vountry, in recognition of his services in 
the war with Russia, the same honour 
being accorded to Ito and Oyama. Per- 
haps Yamagata will go down to history 
chiefly as the creator of the Genro or. 
body of Elder Statesmen who for the 
last twenty yearg have been the real 
rulers of Japan, making and unmaklne«| 
Ministries, dictating policies, determin- 
ing peace and war, and ignor- 
ing .popular government as tar as was 
prudent, thus setting up an oligarchy. and 
establishing a dual control that boire no, 
little resemblance to the Shogunate "^ 
which the Revolution of 186« was sup- 
posed to have elmlnated, ' ; 
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